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Our Lord in the Scriptures 


ONE: THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The following article is the first of a series designed to help readers 

to perceive how the mystery of Christ is revealed in the Scriptures. 

Our Lord is THE source and model of the life of holiness, and the 

Bible is THE book where he may be discovered. Hence this series. 

Father Conleth Kearns is professor of Sacred Scripture in the 
Angelicum University, Rome. 


CONLETH KEARNS, O.P. 


HE Old Testament is divine. It not merely contains God’s 

word; it is God’s word. The men who wrote it were “‘prophets”’ 

in the sense that they spoke for God: on his behalf, in his 
name, as his authenticated messengers. In them and through them 
spoke not only the spirit of man but the Spirit of God. Prophecy 
(whether spoken, or written, by inspired men) ‘“‘at no time came 
by the mere will of man, but men under the motion of the Holy 
Spirit spoke for God” (2 Peter, 1:21, Greek text). This inspired 
word, spoken or written, originates with God and carries with it a 
divine meaning. It is devised by God himself as a link between 
God’s mind and man’s, between God’s Spirit and man’s. As such 
it speaks of divine mysteries, not otherwise accessible to the mind 
of man, and contains a more than human power to enlighten and 


to move. Of the word spoken by himself and impinging on the mind 
and on the heart of man, God says: 


My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
Nor your ways my ways, 
Saith the Lord. 


For as the heavens are exalted above the earth, 
So are my ways exalted above your ways, 
And my thoughts above your thoughts. 


ew 
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And as the rain and the snow 
Come down from heaven 

And return no more thither, 
But soak the earth and water it 
And make it to spring, 

And give seed to the sower 
And bread to the eater, 


So shall my word be 

Which goes forth from my mouth; 

It shall not return to me void, 

But it shall do the thing I will, 

And shall succeed in the thing for which I sent it. 
(Isaias, 55: 8-11.) 


In the context “‘the thing” which God’s word shall accomplish is 
the return of exiled Israel to their homeland. But the principle is 
of universal application. God’s mind and will are effective in his 
revealing word. Whether spoken by his prophets or written by his 
scribes, whether in the pages of the New Testament or the Old, 
it comes from heaven fraught with blessings for his people. The 
most fruitful of these blessings is the revelation it contains of the 
mystery of the Godhead: the nature and the character and the 
attributes of God. It is sometimes overlooked how profound and 
far-spreading this revelation of the Godhead already was in the Old 
Testament. In a sense, Our Lord, in the New Testament, did not 


explicitly reveal any new complete or ample doctrine about God. He 


revealed, indeed, the mystery of the Trinity and the meaning of the 
Incarnation and the Redemption. But as to the nature and the 
character of God as such, he took it for granted that his hearers, 
being Jews, were in possession of the extremely full and satisfying 
revelation of God which the Old Testament contains. They were 
the heirs of his incessant and ever-deepening manifestation of 
himself to their fathers for two thousand years, from Abraham and 
the Patriarchs to the Maccabees and John the Baptist. Indeed it is 
true to say that we Christians too, for the knowledge we possess of 
God ‘“‘in detail,” as it were, are the happy heirs of that same great 
revelation. Not from the New Testament alone, but from the Old 
comes to us most of what we know of the nature and the attributes 
of God: his moral character, his relationship, as Creator, to the 
world and all it contains, his plans and purposes as regards mankind, 
and indeed the nature of mankind itself as the image of God, 


marred by sin but destined 4 4A Ricteal ee All these 
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truths, and a thousand other connected ones besides, put forward 
in their most convincing forms, await us in the pages of the Old 
Testament, their force immeasurably increased when we read and 
reflect on them in the light of the New." 

We say that the Old Testament contains the revelation of God’s 
nature and God’s purpose. But it would be more exact to say that 
by being a revelation of his purpose, it thereby reveals his nature. 
For this is no abstract or purely speculative revelation. It is a 
revelation graciously accorded us by God that we may know his 
plans for us and may respond to them: may respond by faith, 
obedience, self-surrender, prayer. From the nature of those plans 
and the way in which God shows himself as implementing them, 
the whole compassionate and loving nature of God manifests itself. 
By reflecting on the ways of God, de moribus divinis, man learns to 
know God, and to respond to him, as his Father and his Friend. 
One of the fundamental things about the Old Testament is the way 
it brings out at every turn that human history has a meaning, a 
meaning implanted and worked out in it by God himself. God has 
a plan for mankind; to carry out that plan he has intervened in 
history, intervened actively, personally, and on the supernatural 
level. To read the Old Testament with an eye to its whole drift and 
tendency is to become increasingly aware of this divine purpose that 
runs through it, and to watch it taking shape and developing and 
moving forwards and upwards before our eyes. And it is to watch 
it, not as outsiders, but as believers, from within; as being ourselves 
personally involved in that gracious purpose, caught up in it and 
freely, gratefully, surrendering ourselves to it. God is purposefully 
guiding mankind: it is in the Old Testament, more even than in 
the New, that this truth, understood as a revealed truth involving 
our salvation, is brought home to us. It is the Old Testament that 
gives us a “philosophy” of history, or rather a revealed theology of 
history: human history seen through God’s eyes; God himself 


1. Helpful works for this ‘Christian’ reading of the Old Testament are: 
Charlier, O.S.B., The Christian Approach to the Bible, London, Sands, 1958 


(reviewed in Doctrine AND Lire, July, 1958); A. Gelin, The Key Concepts of — 
the Old Testament, London, Sheed and Ward, 1955; John L. McKenzie, Sal. 


The Two-edged Sword, an interpretation of the Old Testament, Milwaukee, | 
Bruce, 1956; A.-M. Dubarle, O.P., La lecture chrétienne de l’ Ancien Testament | 
in Rencontres 35: L’Ancien Testament et les Chrétiens, Paris, Cerf, 1951; H. | 


Duesburg, O.S.B., Les Valeurs chrétiennes de I’ Ancien Testament, Maredsous, 
2nd ed., 1951. Prayerful souls, prepared to work through it without haste, will 
find much food for meditation in a precious Carmelite work; Paul-Marie de la 
Croix, O.C.D., L’Ancien Testament source de Vie Spirituelle, Paris, Desclée De 
Brouwer, 4th ed., 1952 (930 pages). 
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taking man upward and forward with ‘‘deliberate speed, majestic 
instancy” to an unimaginable climax in ‘‘the fullness of time.” 

That climax comes in the New Testament, with Christ and in 
Christ. Christ’s Person, Christ’s teaching and example, Christ’s 
achievement: these form the goal towards which the revelation of 
the Old Testament is ever moving. 


God who in many fragments and in various ways spoke of old 
to the Fathers in the Prophets has, in these last days, spoken to 
us in the One who is his Son—the One whom he has established 
heir of everything that is (Heb. 1: 1,2). 


“Christ is the end of the Law,’ says St. Paul (Rom. 10: 4), not 
merely as the One whose Gospel makes obsolete the transitory 
provisions of the law of Moses, but also as the Goal towards which 
the whole Old Testament tended and from which it receives its 
essential meaning. For Christ ‘‘came not to destroy the law but to 
fulfil it’: to fulfil its prophecies and its promises, to fulfil its types 
and figures and ceremonies, to fulfil its moral law; to complete in 
all its aspects and in all its fullness the final self-revelation of God 
which it shadows forth. Unless they are looked at in this light, the 
work and the teaching of Christ are only half intelligible. Christ’s 
coming is the last act in a drama of Salvation which begins in 
Genesis with the creation and the Fall of Man. That drama is 
worked out in terms of the promise of a Redeemer there given, 
of the convenant made with Abraham and his offspring, the People 
of God, and of the Kingship and the Priesthood, entrusted to 
Abraham’s race, which were to reach their consummation in the 
Anointed One. He alone, at the End of Days, would unseal the 
Book of God’s eternal decree for the Salvation of all men. 


And he came; and he took the Book from the right hand 
of him that sits upon the throne. And when he had taken the 
Book the four living creatures and the four-and-twenty ancients 
fell down before the Lamb, and they sing a new song and say: 

“It is thou who art worthy to take the Book and to open the 
seals thereof, for it is thou who wast slain and hast redeemed 
to God, by thy blood, men out of every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation, and hast made them a kingdom and a 
priesthood to our God” (Apoc. 5: 8-10). 


But when we Christians read the Bible we do not start out from 
the Old Testament to look for Christ. We start out from Christ and 
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from the New Testament, and with this key we open up the revelation 
of the Old Testament at a deeper level. We see Christ in it, or a 
Christian meaning, not indeed everywhere; that would be to. sub- 
stitute the arbitrary fancies of our own sense and spirit for the 
sense intended by the Spirit of God, which was often commonplace 
enough. But we see Christ more plainly and more profoundly where 
the Old Testament writers already saw him; and where they did 
not see him, we often can discern him, hidden from them in that 
future achievement of his which they were describing or preparing 
for, but plain to us who have seen that achievement consummated. 
In Jeremias we read: 


Behold, the days are coming, saith the Lord, when I will make 
a new covenant with the house of Israei and with the house of 
Juda. Not in the manner of the convenant that I made with their 
fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them 
out of the land of Egypt: My covenant—and they broke it! 
But I was their master, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel after those days, saith 
the Lord. I will put my law in their inner self and will write it 
in their heart. Then will I be their God and they will be my 
people. No longer shall they teach each other, each one saying 
to his brother, ““Learn to know the Lord.’’ For they shall all 
have knowledge of me, from the least of them to the greatest, 
saith the Lord, for I will forgive their wickedness and will 
remember their sin no more (Jer. 31: 31-34). 


Not a word about Christ here, as far as the prophet and his 
hearers were concerned. But to us the face of the Crucified looks 
out from every line. We have heard his words in the Supper Room: 
“This is my blood of th New Covenant which is being shed for many 
for the remission of sins” (Mt. 26:28). Each of us has eaten the 
Flesh of that sacrificial Victim and drunk “the covenant-Blood 
by which he has been sanctified” (Heb. 10: 29) and so has had that 
New Covenant ratified again and again in his own personal regard. 
We cannot help but see here Christ himself as the one by whom our 
“wickedness is forgiven and our sin is blotted out’’; the One “abiding 
in us and we in him” by whom that experimental “knowledge of 
God” is communicated to our “‘inner self,’’ and God’s law of love 
is “written in our heart.”’ That passage of Jeremias is only one out 
of many. In all of them Christ is present, not by our forcing him in 
against the sense of the inspired text, but by our using the revealing 
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light of the New Testament to bring out his presence where it 
previously lay hid. 

Our Lord himself encourages us to read of him in the Old 
Testament in this way. To the Jews he said, speaking of the Old 
Testament, ““You search the scriptures, for you think you have 
everlasting life in them. And the same are they that bear witness to 
ME” (Joh. 5: 39). To his disciples he was more graciously explicit. 
“Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded to them, 
in ALL the scriptures the things that were concerning him’’ (Lk. 
24: 27). The effect of this was the effect that the reading of the Old 
Testament scriptures in this way, with eyes that have seen their 
fulfilment in him, is meant to have upon ourselves: ‘‘Was not our 
heart burning within us whilst he was speaking on the way, as he 
opened the scriptures to us?”’ (v. 32). Yet a third time did Our Lord 
insist on that presence of his throughout the Old Testament, and in 
all its branches, Law, Prophets and Writings: “‘He said to them: 
These are the things I spoke to you while I was yet with you, that 
all things must needs be fulfilled which are written in the Law of 
Moses and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, CONCERNING ME. 
Then HE OPENED THEIR UNDERSTANDING that they might 
understand the scriptures” (Lk. 24: 44, 45). It is faith in Christ that 
opens the understanding in this way and that throws its light on the 
“‘christian”’ passages of the Old Testament to show us where Christ 
lies hidden in them in their deeper and ultimate meaning. When St. 
Paul was converted, the coming of the faith to him was like the 
lifting of a veil that had previously hidden from him this portrait 
of Christ in the scriptures that he thought he knew so well. He saw 
that veil still lying upon the heart of his fellow Jews, as long as they 
refused to share his faith in Christ: 


Even to the present day that same veil remains unlifted when 
the Old Covenant is read, because it is only for those who are 
in Christ that it is done away with. Yes, to this very day 
whenever Moses is read a veil lies upon their heart. But the 
moment a soul turns to the Lord the veil is taken away (2 Cor. 
3: 14-16). 


And St. Paul, like the other Apostles, did what in him lay to lift 
that veil for his fellow Jews, and to lay bare the figure of Christ as 
the Old Testament depicted it. ““He reasoned with them out of the 
scriptures, explaining them and quoting them to show that the 
Christ was to suffer and to rise again from the dead and that ‘this 
Jesus whom I preach to you is the Christ’”’ (Acts 17: 2, 3). And 
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again: the Jews of Rome ‘“‘made an appointment with him for a 
certain day and came in great numbers to him in his lodgings. And 
he. expounded to them, giving testimony to the kingdom of God, 
and persuading them concerning Jesus, out of the law of Moses and 
the Prophets, from morning till evening” (Acts 28:23). St. Peter 
finds Jesus and his redemptive work spoken of by “Moses, and 
all the prophets from Samuel onwards” (Acts 3: 22,24). St. Matthew 
in his Gospel is never tired of pointing to one or another of the 
mysteries of the life of Christ as being a fulfilment of “what was 
spoken of by the prophets.’’ St. John not infrequently does the 
same, especially in connection with the sacred Passion of Our Lord.” 
And when the Finance Minister of the queen of Ethiopia, a pious 
Jew, was reading in his jolting chariot the great Isaian passage on 
the Suffering Messiah—‘‘unto the Jews indeed a stumbling-block”’ 
before and since—the Apostle Philip, filled with the Spirit, came 
and, as St. Jerome says, “‘showed him Jesus hidden in the Book.” 


Philip heard him reading the prophet Isaias. And he said: Do 
you think you understand what you are reading? And he said: 
How can I, unless someone show me? and he invited Philip 
to get up and sit beside him. Now the passage of scripture 
which he was reading was this: He was led like a sheep to the 
slaughter, and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so he opens 
not his mouth. In humility his judgement was taken away. His 
generation who shall declare? For his.life is taken from the 
earth. And the eunuch addressing Philip said: Tell me, pray, 
of whom does the prophet say this? Of himself, or of someone 
else? Then Philip opened his mouth, and beginning from this 
passage of scripture preached to him Jesus (Acts 8: 30-35). 


It is passages such as this in Isaias that made St. Jerome exclaim 
“It would seem as if his work was not a Prophecy at all but a 
Gospel’’?—written as if the prophet was not just dimly foreshadowing 


2. The passages referred to are worth noting as a miniature “‘Gospel guide” 
to the Old Testament. They are: Mt. 1:22, the Virgin Birth; 2:15, the Flight 
into Egypt; 2:17, the Slaughter of the Innocents; 2:23, Christ the Nazarene; 
8:17, the healing of human ills; 12:17, Jesus the self-effacing Servant of the 
Lord and the Hope of the Nations; 13:35, the Parables of Jesus; 21:4, his entry 
to Jerusalem riding on an ass; 27:34, his garments divided to his executioners ; 
John 12:38, the unbelief of his hearers; 15:25, their murderous hate; 17:12, the 
treason of Judas; 19:24, the dividing of the garments of the Crucified; 19:36, 37 
the piercing of his side. er 


3. Non prophetiam mihi videtur texere sed evangelium (Hieron., Ep. 53 
Ad Paulinum, PL xxii, col. 547), 8 ( Mg eh 
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what was still hidden in the future, but describing a scene he had 
himself beheld. And indeed St. John, speaking of another passage 
of Isaias which he refers to Christ, says “‘These things Isaias said 
because he saw his glory, and spoke of him” (John 12: 41). Little 
wonder, then, if the Christian reader with the light of faith to help 
him, can also see Christ’s glory, not in the prophets only but in 
Moses, Samuel, the Psalms, and elsewhere as well. Splendid though 
the light occasionally granted to the prophets was, yet in great 
measure the exact relevance of their message, to Christ and his 
redemptive work, was shrouded for them in that partial darkness 
that is of the very nature of prophecy. Only the coming, with Christ 
himself, of the full brightness of day, was to flood with light the 
places in their prophecies of whose fuller meaning they were 
themselves but dimly aware. “The prophetical word”’ is, according 
to St. Peter, ‘‘a lamp shining out in a dark place, until the Day 
dawns and the Light-bearer rises in your hearts” (2 Pet. 1: 19). 
For us Christians as we read, the whole field of the Old Testament 
revelation is lit up by the “‘day’’ of Christ. ‘Christ is not only the 
term of an historical sequence. He is there in germ at each of its 
stages, in the first as in the last. As the evolution advances, so his 
features become more and more precise. . . . Reflection on the 
concept of supernatural revelation will show that God can reveal 
nothing which is not his Son... . . The eternal design of God from 
Paradise lost to the Parousia, the entire plan of salvation to which 
he invites us, consists precisely in this revelation of himself in his 
Son. ... The pre-incarnation of his Word in the Bible is the prelude 
to the incarnation of the Word in the womb of the Virgin Mary.’ 


To read the Old Testament in search of Christ is not difficult 
(and is endlessly rewarding) where the many great texts which are 
obviously Messianic (whether in the literal or in the typical sense) 
are concerned. For example, “‘A Star shall rise out of Jacob” (Num. 
24:17), “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee” (Ps. 2), 
“Thou art a priest for ever” (Ps. 109: 4), ““A Child is born to us” 
(/s. 9: 1-6). But for most readers more preparation is demanded 
to read with fruit the many texts of another type: those whose 
Messianism is not upon the surface, and which yet have much to 
say of Christ and his redemptive work when opened up at a deeper 
level, with their fulfilment in the New Testament as the key. The 
passage quoted above from Jer. 31: 31-34, on the New Covenant, 
would be a case in point. Others would be, for example, the “‘Psalms 


4. Charlier, Christian Approach, pp. 204, 205. 
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of the Kingship of the Lord.’’® To learn to recognise such passages, 
and to discern their significance, some real study is indispensable. 
The books named above and others like them—such as the Cerf 
series (in French) Lectio Divina—are a real treasure for this purpose. 
More important than reading books about the Bible, however, is 
reading the Bible itself. The more intimately the New Testament is 
known, the more effectively it helps us to read the Old Testament 
with Christian eyes. The more assiduously and sympathetically and 
reflectively the Old Testament is read and re-read, from cover to 
cover, the more will the figure and the face of Christ rise up before 
us in its pages. This is how St. Augustine, at the beginning of his 
conversion, learned to read the Law and the Prophets in the light 
of Paul, and so at length to see everywhere in the Scriptures but the 
One Face, where at first he seemed to meet nothing but diversity 
and contradiction: 


Most greedily therefore did | betake myself to the venerable 
writings of thy Holy Spirit, and above all others to the Apostle 
Paul. And those questions vanished whereby he seemed to 
contradict himself, as also this objection, that the drift of his 
discourse agreed not with the testimonies of the Law and the 
Prophets. So there appeared to me but one face in all that pure 
speech of thine, and I learned to rejoice with trembling.® 


He had learned to penetrate each part of Scripture in the light of its 
total significance, and to find throughout “‘the Mystery of Christ” 
(Eph. 3: 4; Col. 4: 3). Elsewhere Augustine says the coming of the 
Faith is like another miracle of Cana. It changes the water of the 
Old Testament into the wine of Christian truth: 


In the Old Times they had prophecy; there never was a time 
when the ministry of prophecy was withdrawn. But as long as 
Christ was not understood in it, that prophecy was water. 
The wine is somehow in the water, but it lies hid. But when you 
turn to the Lord, what before was water now becomes wine 
for you. Read all the writings of the prophets without reading 
Christ in them, and how flat and tasteless you find them! 


5. For example, Pss 46; 92; 95-98. “The remarkable thing is that this line of 
thought should have foreseen the coming of God ... They announced the 
coming, and the Psalms of the Kingdom, despite their apocalyptic imagery, 
remain in closest of all approaches to the Incarnation” (Gelin, Key Concepts, 
pp. 57, 58). 

6. Cenfessions, Bk. 7, ch. 21. 
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But read Christ in them and what you read pleases your taste. 
It does more; it inebriates you, it raises up your mind above 
the body, and you “forget the things that lie behind and 
stretch forward to what lies ahead.’’ So then prophecy from the 
Old Times was not silent about Christ, but he was hidden in it. 
As yet it was only water. Our Lord Jesus Christ changed the 
water to wine, and what before was tasteless now pleases the 
taste; what before did not inebriate now inebriates. Those 
Scriptures, too, are indeed from the Lord; but they have no 
taste unless Christ is read in them.’ 


Here Augustine touches on the thing that most of all enables us 
to find Christ in the Old Testament. Not only must we read it with 
an informed and reflective mind, we must also make it the nourish- 
ment and the stimulant of our prayer. “‘It inebriates you, it raises 
up your mind above your body, and you forget the things that lie 
behind and stretch forward to what lies ahead.” This “raising up 
of the mind,’ to God, and to the things of God that lie ahead of us 
and above, is prayer. To meditate in the Rosary on the Sorrowful 
Mysteries, with Jsaias 53 or Psalm 21 as the text, is to transcend 
the difference between the Old Testament and the New, to see “but 
One Face in all that pure speech and to rejoice with trembling.” 
And much more in the liturgical prayer of the Church does the 
sweep of the Mystery of Christ through the Scriptures from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse carry us out of ourselves. Here too Augustine 
is our model: 


There was no end to the unspeakable delight wherewith I 
considered the depth of thy counsels concerning the salvation 
of mankind. How plentifully did I weep in those hymns and 
Psalms, being touched to the very quick by the notes of thy 
Church so sweetly singing. Those words did flow into mine 
ears, and the Truth which was contained therein distilled 
melting into my heart, and from thence the affection of piety 
did overflow, so that my tears ran streaming down, and happy 
did I find myself therein.® 


This truly is to realise that “‘whatsoever was written in the Scriptures 
of old was written for our instruction,” and to taste “‘the consolation 
which the Scripture gives, that we may find hope’ (Rom. 15: 4). 


7. Tract. in Ioan., ix, 3-5, passim; CC, xxxvi, pp. 91-93. 
8. Confessions, Bk. 9, ch. 6. 
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It is to be one with Simeon, as he took the infant Jesus from the 
arms of his Mother, and held against his breast the One who was 
“to say Yes to all the promises of God” from the times of Adam 


and of Abraham:°® 


My eyes have seen thy salvation 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all the peoples, 
A Light of revelation to the Nations, 

And the Glory of thy People Israel (Lk. 2: 30-32). 


Oe Cormai20; 


Articles to come 


Other writers in the series are Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. (Professor of 
Sacred Scripture in Fribourg University, Switzerland), Michael 
Bailey, C.SS.R. (Professor of Sacred Scripture, Cluain Mhuire, 
Galway), Ailbe Ryan, O.P., Richard McLoughlin, O.P., and 
Wilfrid Harrington, O.P. (Professors of Sacred Scripture, St. 
Mary’s, Tallaght), Donal O’Connor (Professor of Sacred Scripture, 
St. John’s, Waterford). 


Religious Life 
GOD’S THIRST FOR OUR LOVE 


The following is the text of a sermon preached on the occasion of the 

Final Profession of a Carmelite nun, 6 August, 1958. Before becoming 

a Carmelite, Father O’ Donoghue was professor of Ethics at Maynooth. 
He is now attached to the Abbey, Loughrea, Co. Galway. 


NoEL DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE, O.D.C. 


ANY of the saints speak of God’s thirst for our love. St. 

John of the Cross tells us that, however greatly the soul 

desires union with God, God’s desire for this union is still 
greater. St. Thérése of Lisieux does not hesitate to say that God 
has need of our love. “He is so parched that He awaits a drop of 
water from us to refresh Him” (Letter LXXXVI). 

Now this Divine need or thirst is surely a most extraordinary and 
mysterious thing. For God is absolutely sufficient to himself; he 
lacks nothing; he has need of nothing; in the Trinity of Divine 
Persons there is no loneliness, no desire for other company. If 
none of us ever existed, God would still be perfectly himself, 
perfectly complete, perfectly happy. In the forty-ninth Psalm the 
Holy Spirit says to the Jews who thought they were giving something 
to God by their sacrifices: “I do not need your calves and goats 
For all the beasts of the woods are mine. I know all the fowls of 
the air; and with me is all the beauty of the field.”’ What can such a 
poor creature as man give to the creator of the vast universe, the 
millions of starry worlds, the innumerable multitude of angelic 
spirits, any one of whom could destroy the whole fabric of this 
world. 


And yet there is one thing that God seems to need, one thing that 
he thirsts for. That one thing infinitely desired is the love of our 
hearts. In the forty-ninth Psalm which I have just quoted the Holy 
Spirit continues: ‘“Offer to God the sacrifice of praise: and pay thy 
vows to the Most High.” The sacrifice of praise is a loving 
communication of our hearts with the heart of God. 
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God desires our hearts, not because of some lack in himself, but 
rather because of the abundance of his love and goodness. Our 
need calls out to his abundance, and his abundance calls out to our 
need. He is like a loving father who has worked all day and comes 
home laden with gifts for his children. All the father needs of the 
children is that they accept his gifts, and if they do not accept these 
gifts he is very sad. If the children prefer their own silly inventions 
to the good gifts he brings them the father’s heart is indeed hurt, 
and the more he loves his children the more hurt he is. 


God is indeed a bringer of gifts, and we, his children, are con- 
stantly being filled with good things. We are constantly loaded 
down by the abundance of his goodness. There is no limit to these 
gifts of his; the more of them we receive the more he is prepared 
to give. All that he asks of us is that we open our hearts and minds 
to receive this abundance, that we establish a loving communication 
with his Heart, a communication of giving and receiving. Our 
giving consists in a response, a disposition to receive—nothing more. 


What are these gifts which God so desires to give us? They are 
the virtues by which the soul is made beautiful, so beautiful that it 
becomes a mirror of God himself. They are such wonderful qualities 
as humility, gentleness, meekness, strength of soul, truthfulness, 
loyalty, generosity. Above all God desires to give us the gift of 
charity, which is his own visage and countenance. 


But alas, they are few who appreciate and accept these gifts. 
For these gifts cannot be received as long as our hearts are set on 
the things of this world, as long as selfishness reigns within us. We 
are like children who prefer to play with their miserable toys while 
their father begs them to come to him to be filled with the most 
rare and delicate gifts. It seems a hard and bitter thing to turn from 
self-love and worldly desires, yet this we must do if we are to open 
our hearts to this sweet and wonderful charity of Christ. And the 
more of the gifts of God we receive the more we must die to ourselves, 
and the more deeply we must suffer in this death. 

Now the glory of the religious vocation is that it is a full and 
unconditional response to God’s love. And the sorrow of the 
ae vocation is that this response involves death to the natural 
self. 

To glory is the essential and final thing, and the sorrow is only a 
preparation for it. Let us look first at the sorrow that we may 
understand the glory more fully. 

It is commonly thought that the young woman who enters a 
convent is entering a haven of peace, a sanctuary where one hears 
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only faint echoes of life’s conflicts and difficulties. The priest-poet, 
Father Gerald Manly Hopkins, expressed this thought very strikingly 
in his verses on the occasion of a nun taking the veil: 


I have desired to be 

Where no storms come, 

Where the green swell is in the haven dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea. 


This is very beautiful and it has some truth in it, for the nun who 
takes the veil has had to endure many storms before arriving at the 
day of her final espousals to the Word made Flesh. But she will 
assure you that it was after she had entered the cloister that she 
had to endure the greatest storms, storms so great that at times 
it seemed all was lost. It is rare to find a religious who has not at 
some time felt the temptation to give up and return to the world, 
not because of the attraction of the world but because of the 
difficulties of the ascent to God. The time comes when even the 
strongest will cry out that they can bear no more, as did St. Teresa, 
as did St. John of the Cross, as did Our Lord himself when he 
begged that the chalice might pass from him. All that remains is 
the sheer will to hold on, and at times even this seems to have 
failed. And the more greatly God enriches the soul the more greatly 
must it suffer. 

The young woman who enters the cloister does not leave the 
stormy sea for a quiet haven. Rather may her soul be compared with 
the boat that leaves harbour for the open sea, for unknown and 
perilous waters. Better still she is like the soldier who chooses to go 
into the thick of the battle. ““You must be strong men,” St. Teresa, 
Mother of Carmel, used say to her nuns. It is outside the cloister, 
not within it, that you will find the timid ones. For within a great 
battle rages, not against flesh and blood, but against Principalities 
and Powers, against the spirits of wickedness in the high places. 

The religious rule is austere and has many sharp edges, and life 
in a community involves deep suffering, especially for those who are 
sensitive. But the sorrow of the contemplative life is deeper than 
that. The essential sorrow of the contemplative life arises from the 
encounter of the Divine and human, an encounter almost intolerable 
at times for poor human nature. St. John of the Cross compares 
this process to the way in which fire takes hold of a log of wood, 
burning out all impurities until the log is changed into a clean 
glowing coal. What is most special to the religious vocation is the 
frank recognition of the demands of the fire of Divine Love. In 
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rediscovering this St. Thérése of Lisieux was simply renewing the 
true life of Carmel. The Carmelite nun is dedicated to love, a 
victim of love. That is her sorrow, and that is her great glory. 


The glory of the consecrated religious life, I have said, is that it 
is a full and unconditional response to God’s love. There is in the 
Heart of Jesus Christ, God made man, an infinite desire, an 
immeasurable thirst to possess each human soul, to adorn it with all 
grace and virtue, to make of it a perfect mirror of the Divine. The 
true religious responds fully and unconditionally to this desire. 
She senses this Divine thirst and she resolves to slake it by giving 
her own heart entirely, and by winning many souls through her 
intercession and sacrifices. A nun is the mother of souls, the mother 
of sinners, especially. Nobody loves the sinner more than she does, 
for her love is truly a mother’s love. She more than anyone else 
realises how the Heart of Christ thirsts for souls; she understands 
this with the sure instinct of a lover. Knowing the heart of her 
beloved she knows that immeasurable thirst in it which expressed 
itself so piercingly on Calvary. She knows that this love addresses 
itself in the first place and all the time to her own heart, and she is 
ready to suffer all in order to respond to that love. How foolish are 
those worldly people who think that a nun, especially a contemplative 
nun, has made the sacrifice of all the affections of her heart when in 
truth it is she alone who knows or can know the full glory of love. 
The love that the world speaks of is at the best a pale imitation or at 
worst a dreadful caricature of that bright and burning glory that 
possesses the heart of the spouse of Christ. 


Love is at once giving and receiving, for it is a living dialogue 
and communication of heart to heart. To love God truly we must 
be generous in giving, making the gift of all we have and all we are. 
It is well to understand this, but we must also understand that love 
is receiving, that it is in fact more a matter of receiving than giving. 
To respond fully to the love of God is to be ready to receive more and 
more of the Divine abundance. Many souls that are generous in 
giving are yet not apt in receiving, for this demands great humility 
and simplicity. It demands courage too, for God’s thirst to possess 
the soul makes very great demands on it. God’s love is not partial 
or limited like human love; it does not stop short at any point for 
it seeks to transform the soul entirely into the Divine image. 


What a wonderful thing it is, that we, for all our poverty and 
weakness are called to the most intimate union of heart with God. 
What glory there is in this love by which we shall be one day 
transfigured as Jesus was on Mount Thabor when his face did shine 
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as the sun and His garments became white as snow. For it is by 
love that He was transfigured, by that same love which drew him 
on towards Calvary. It was of this supreme act of love that he 
spoke conversing with Moses and Elias. For it is the glory of 
Calvary that shone through on Thabor. 

I have said that in re-discovering love St. Thérése of Lisieux was 
simply re-discovering the true vocation of the Carmelite, and indeed 
of all religious, the vocation envisaged by St. Teresa of Avila and 
St. John of the Cross. “In the heart of the Church, my mother, I 
shall be love.’? These words express with inspired accuracy the place 
of the Carmelite nun in the Church of Christ. Every true religious 
will do all in her power to slake the Divine thirst, to receive of that 
Divine abundance that today more than ever before is poured into 
men’s hearts and calls out in agony for a response. It is in relation 
to this Divine thirst that the act of Oblation to Merciful Love must 
be understood. The whole Act centres around the phrase—‘‘Let 
the floods of infinite tenderness pent up within you flow into my soul.” 
This was the vision which Thérése saw in her early days; this was 
the desire that sustained her whole life—that there is in the Heart 
of Jesus a veritable thirst of giving, and that we can each of us 
slake that thirst. God has need of us because of his own abundance 
and goodness and mercy. 

A fervent religious responds to the Divine thirst, the Divine need. 
And in responding thus she brings down graces on many souls. For 
the Divine bounty cannot show itself unless man responds and 
accepts it. And because of the unity of the Mystical Body the full 
response of the Carmelite alone in her cell draws down graces on 
the whole world, as the heart nourishes and sustains the whole 
body. For the ‘“‘floods of infinite tenderness” that flow into her soul 
do not remain there but go forth in maternal generosity, and after 
the image of Mary’s mediation, to the whole world. 


Make sure of your copy of 

Doctrine and Life. Place a regular order. 
Subscription, 10/- yearly, post-paid, 

from Dominican Publications, St. Saviour’s, 
Dublin, C.16. 


Chronicle 


LOURDES CENTENARY BOOKS 


Father Laurentin’s Survey 


T is not surprising that the bulk of the literature published on 

Lourdes in 1958 is in French. Father René Laurentin, one of the 

world’s leading Mariologists, published an excellent survey of 
Lourdes centenary literature (in French and other languages) in the 
November issue of La Vie Spirituelle. Father Donal Flanagan, St. 
Joseph’s College, Ballinasloe, has prepared the following résumé 
of Father Laurentin’s survey for readers of Doctrine and Life, with 
the kind permission of Father Laurentin and of the editor of La 
Vie Spirituelle: 


Those who know the writings of Father René Laurentin on Our 
Lady will welcome his brilliant analysis of books on Lourdes which 
appeared recently in the French Dominican review, La Vie 
Spirituelle+ Anyone familiar with the Marian bulletins from his 
pen which have been published in that journal over several years 
past? will be prepared to find this article the mine of information, 
the masterpiece of compression, the model of judicious criticism it 
is. Father Laurentin divides books which have appeared in the 
centenary year into documentary works, ‘“‘books of the centenary,” 
illustrated works, and books on the meaning of Lourdes. 

Among the documentary works reviewed we find a presentation 
in a new form® of some of the many depositions, oral and written, 
gathered by the first critical historian of Lourdes, Father Leonard 
Cros, S.J., with his notes and comments. Father Cros devoted 


1. (Abbreviated hereafter to VS) Noy., 1958, pp. 387-420. Centenaire de 
Lourdes. 

2. Amongst others: VS 1952, pp. 179-189, La mouvement Mariologique a 
travers le monde; ibid., pp. 295-305, Marie et I’Eglise; ibid., 388-402, Histoire 
de la théologie Mariale; ibid., 1953, pp. 283-310, Travaux de I’ Académie et des 
sociétés d’ Etudes Mariales; ibid., 1954, pp. 497-512, Les livres de l'année Mariale. 


3. Leonard Cros, S.J., Lourdes, 1858. Témoins de l’événement, ed. M. Olphe- 
Galliard, S.J., Lethiellieux, Paris, 1957. 
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eighteen months of painstaking research to the discovery of all he 
could about the beginnings of Lourdes. He did this work during 
the years 1878-79 but did not succeed in publishing h‘s huge 
collection of documents before his death in 1913. Father Laurentin 
enumerates several interesting reasons for this, in outlining the 
story of the eventual publication of the labours of Father Cros. 
It seems that Father Cros himself was a spirited personality who 
alienated many who might have been expected to help. His notions 
of a critical approach, too, appear to have been too advanced for 
his contemporaries. The major interest of this first book is that it 
contains much original material which Father Cros got from actual 
witnesses who were present at the Grotto. We find, for example, 
recorded here depositions of Bernadette’s two companions at the 
first apparition, of Mme. Jacomet, and of Jeanne de Vedere, cousin 
and confidant of Bernadette. 

Among works referred to by the reviewer as ‘books of the 
centenary” there is one rather extraordinary one called One Hundred 
Years of Miracles at Lourdes.4 This very fair-minded book on the 
miracles of Lourdes opens with the following profession: “I am a 
materialist. I do not hide it... . This enquiry on Lourdes was begun 
and carried out with all the doubting and caution which an atheistic 
education and a medical training had inculcated.’’ One can see 
in the light of works such as this why the reviewer stresses as one 
of the qualities of the mass of the centenary literature its good-will 
towards its subject—a marked contrast to the atmosphere prevailing 
at the time of the apparitions. Another quality of the centenary 
literature which the reviewer notes is its use of illustrations. He 
mentions several pictorial presentations of Lourdes which have 
appeared, some in magazine form, some in book form. As a third 
major note of this literature, Father Laurentin points out its 
abundance. The books covered by the review itself were ample 
evidence of this even if the reviewer had not mentioned that these 
are only a portion of the hundred odd books which have appeared 
this year in connection with the centenary. 

Among books on the meaning of Lourdes the reviewer’s own 
work® must take a high place. This little book has already appeared 
in 1958 in German, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese. Father 
Laurentin mentions that an English translation is to be published 
by Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin. This is not this author’s only 
work on Lourdes. He has also edited a very interesting small book 


4. Cent Ans de Miracles a Lourdes, Edit. de Trevise, Paris. 
5. Sens de Lourdes, Lethielleux, Paris, Second edition, 1957. 
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which he called Bernadette Describes the Apparitions.® In this he has 
reproduced Bernadette’s own written descriptions of the apparitions. 
This is an extremely interesting and fundamental work. The same 
author’s massive five-part documentary work on Lourdes’ is a 
further indication of his devotion to Lourdes and to Mary, and a 
pointer to the conviction evident in all his works that Christian 
truth and in particular marian truth in the present age demands 
a rigorous, critical and scientific approach made flexible and 
Christian by the interpenetration of faith. 


The Assisi Press are to be congratulated on their fine production 
of Our Lady’s Book of Flowers. It was a courageous venture 
since, at thirty shillings, the slender volume is likely to have a 
rather limited appeal. It contains forty-one lovely pictures of 
flowers linked with Our Lady’s name, delicately painted by Beldy 
—an artist well-known for her paintings of animals—and excellently 
reproduced in colour. Father Lucius McClean, O.F.M., contributes 
an introduction and each picture has an explanatory paragraph 
done in script by Teresa Avery. The book is offered as a tribute to 
Our Lady in the Lourdes Centenary year. The edition was limited 
to two thousand copies, the publisher and printer sharing the costs 
of production (which were very high) on a non-profit basis. One 
feels sure that discernment and interest are sufficiently widespread 
to ensure that they suffer no loss. 

Educational Productions, Ltd., East Ardsley, Wakefields, York- 
shire, England have produced a lovely coloured film-strip of 
Lourdes, The Story of Lourdes. It costs 30/- and has thirty-seven 
frames. (Filmstrip No. C6275.) The photographs were taken by 
Mr. P. A. C. Tynan O’Mahony and he also wrote the notes, which 
go with the film-strip—an imformative and quite adequate para- 
graph or so with each frame. The strip was edited by C. M. Barrett 
and D. F. Brennan. Educational Productions have instituted a 
“‘pre-view service”. You can write and ask to have an individual 
strip sent to you, or you can arrange to have all strips in a 
certain category sent to you automatically. You can buy the strip 
or return it when you have examined it. 


6. Bernadette raconte les apparitions, Lethiellieux, Paris, 1958. 
; 7. Lourdes. Documents authentiques, Lethiellieux, Paris, 1958. Each of the 
four volumes has from three to four hundred pages and, between them, they 
cover everything—the apparitions, alleged visions and faked miracles, the 
evidence of various witnesses, the activities of certain individuals, the reactions 
of the Church and of the State, the episcopal enquiry on Bernadette. 
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La Vie Spirituelle has quite a sizeable section each issue nowadays 
on religious gramophone records—Les disques religieux—so that 
one feels less out of it to be able to welcome a long-playing religious 
record made in Ireland. The Holy Hill of Mary (Sound Studio, 
23 Parliament St., Dublin) covers the ceremonies of a pilgrimage 
to Knock made by members of the Industrial Rosary Crusade last 
year. It is a very creditable production—the first of many, one 
hopes. 


THAT ONTFICARP INSTITU FE 
IESUS MAGISTER 


Higher Religious Studies for Brothers 


Father Colman O’Neill, O.P., who is Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at the Jesus Magister Institute, writes the following 
account of it: 


The recent visit of His Holiness the Pope to the Lateran 
Athenaeum provided a splendid climax to Monsignor Piolanti’s 
eventful first year as Rector Magnificus of the university. During 
that year two new pontifical institutes were erected in the Lateran, 
in connection with the Faculty of Theology. The Institute of Pastoral 
Theology, open to both secular and religious clergy, was placed 
under the direction of the indefatigable Father R. Spiazzi, O.P. 
Monsignor Piolanti was appointed president of the Institute Jesus 
Magister. 

Conceived by the Congregation for Religious as a centre of higher 
religious studies for congregations of teaching brothers, the Jesus 
Magister was given the status of Pontifical Institute by Pius XII on 
5 March, 1957. It was formally erected by decree of the same 
Congregation on | July, 1957, and began lectures in October of the 
same year. The organising was left chiefly in the hands of the De 
la Salle Brothers whose Superior-General, Brother Nicet Joseph, 
has been principally responsible for the new Institute. The other 
congregations of brothers gave their support and both the Irish 
Christian Brothers and the Xaverian Brothers are directly concerned 
in the administration. 

While providing a complete course in philosophy and theology, 
the Institute has the special purpose of preparing teaching brothers 
for their apostolate in schools and colleges. The course is a four-year 
one, the first year being devoted to philosophy and introduction to 
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theology, the other three to theology. The lectures in dogmatic 
theology are distributed over three years and will cover the material 
of the normal Scholastic manual. The level aimed at here is that of 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s commentaries on the Summa theologiae. 
Moral theology will be spread over the last two years; and here, 
obviously, a different emphasis will be called for from that given 
to manuals intended for confessors. Sacred Scripture lectures 
extend over three years; as do those in Church History. Canon Law 
is confined to one year and is limited to discussion of general 
principles and of law governing persons, particularly religious. 
Besides these, there are the normal subsidiary seminary courses— 
Greek, Hebrew, History of Philosophy, Sociology, Fundamental 
Theology, Christian Archaeology, Sacred Art, Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology—and in addition specialised lectures in catechetics and 
Christian pedagogy. The course is clearly no light one and it calls 
for considerable application to study. It is expected that when they 
have completed the course students will present themselves for the 
licence in theology. 


In its first year the lectures of the Institute were conducted in 
French. Last October an English-speaking section was added. In 
1957-1958 there were twenty-one students; in the present scholastic 
year there are nearly seventy, nineteen of them in the English- 
speaking section. Professors in the first year numbered ten; this year, 
twenty-one. 


The Jesus Magister has received an enthusiastic welcome from 
the congregations of teaching brothers, and students have come 
from as far away as Australia, the Philippines, Viet-Nam, and 
America, North and South. What gives the most encouraging 
indication of the contribution that the Institute can make to Catholic 
education is the eagerness with which these pioneer students have 
entered on their studies. Experience has made the problems of 
teaching religion very real for all of them. Their concern to prepare 
themselves to meet these problems cannot fail to arouse great hopes 
for the fruitfulness of their future apostolate. 


NEXT LITURGICAL CONGRESS IN 
GLENSTAL 


The following is the programme for the liturgical congress to be 
held in Glenstal on the 7 and 8 April: 
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Tuesday, April 7 
Morning: D. Placid Murray, O.S.B.: The Priest and Holy Week, a 
brief litui gical commentary on the Ordo Instauratus. 
Afternoon: Chants and Commentary in Holy Week. 
Chant: Rev. Kieran O’Gorman, B.Mus., Diocesan 
Inspector, St. Flannan’s. 
Use of Commentary in Holy Week: Dom Mark Tierney, 


O.S.B. 
Evening: Practical Problems of Holy Week (1): Palm Sunday and 
Holy Thursday: 
Chairman: Rev. J. Cunnane, D.D., C.C., Balla, Co. 
Mayo. 


Solemn Rite: Rev. Peter McConville, Diocesan Inspector, 
Cathedral Presbytery, Newry, Co. Down. 

Simple Rite: Rev. Joseph Kelly, C.C., Ballymore, 
Mullingar. 

Rubrics: (not yet decided). 


Wednesday, April 8 
Morning: Very Rev. J. A. Jungmann, S.J.: The History of Holy Week 
as the Heart of the Liturgical Year: 
Afternoon: Rev. Thomas Finnegan, D.C.L., St. Mary’s, Sligo: 
Liturgical Bookshelf: A Selection of Books on Holy 
Week. 
Evening: Practical Problems of Holy Week (II): Good Friday and 
Holy Saturday: 
Chairman: Rev. D. Casey, C.C., Cork Road, Skibbereen, 
Co. Cork. 
Solemn Rite: Rev. J. McCarthy, C.C., Westland Row, 
Dublin. 
Simple Rite: Rev. D. J. Linehan, Drimoleague, Co. Cork. 
Rubrics: Very Rev. G. Montague, D.D., Maynooth. 


Father Michael Harty, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, comments: 
The choice of ‘‘The Liturgy of Holy Week’’ as subject three years 
after the great reform of the Holy Week Liturgy will immediately 
prompt the question: Why this theme now? Why not three years ago 
when all were avid for knowledge on this subject and when priests 
had genuine difficulties in carrying out so many unfamiliar 
ceremonies? One answer would be that as we are all now familiar 
with the externals of the new Liturgy we are in a position to have 
a much more fruitful treatment of Holy Week, whereas three years 
ago we would have been sidetracked into a mere discussion of 
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rubrical problems. Furthermore, now that the novelty of the restored 
Liturgy has worn off, it is imperative that we don’t begin to accept 
it all in a routine manner but that we delve deeper and see the 
Holy Week Liturgy for what it really is, the fount of the Church’s 
whole Liturgy, commemorating as it does our Redemption and 
with it those potent means of grace, the Mass and the sacraments 
of life. 

The organisers of the Congress were faced ithe a problem of 
procedure straight away, namely, should the theme be treated 
analytically or synthetically? In the circumstances it seemed best 
to effect a compromise: the two principal papers (Father Jungmann’s 
and Father Murray’s) will deal comprehensively with the Holy Week 
Liturgy, while the two panels of speakers will give detailed accounts 
of both the solemn and simple rites of Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, 
Good Friday and the Easter Vigil 

There is no need to say that the coming of Eyer Jungmann is 
in itself an exciting event and it is hoped that it will be possible to 
arrange other lectures for him in Seminaries and Houses of Studies. 


BIBLE DE JERUSALEM 
Proposed English Translation 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co.’s superb The Family Bible was 
reviewed in Doctrine and Life in the October-November issue. The 
following interesting communication has since come from Mr. 
John M. Todd, the well-known Catholic writer, who is in charge of 
that firm’s excellent Catholic books section: 


“It is perhaps a happy coincidence that your reviewer of The 
Family Bible referred in the course of his remarks to the Bible de 
Jérusalem and pointed out quite rightly that The Family Bible with 
its text taken from the Douay and the Westminster versions is in no 
sense an English equivalent to the great text produced by the 
Dominicans at the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. I say a happy 
coincidence because this firm is, in fact, to be the publisher of an 
authorised English version of this Jerusalem text which one can say 
without doubt is now the best available text in any language of 
Holy Scripture. Publication is being undertaken in co-operation 
with an American publisher. It will necessarily be some years 
before the version is complete and ready to be presented to the 
reading public but your reviewer’s reference seemed to call for 
some statement from us that English readers will, in fact, be able 
to obtain an English version of the Jerusalem Bible from this firm. 
We are anxious to hear from anyone interested in the venture.” 


The Passion 


The following is the text of a talk broadcast by the Swiss Shortwave 
Service on 30 March, 1958. Father Williams is professor of Moral 
Theology in Fribourg University, Switzerland. 


CORNELIUS WILLIAMS, O.P. 


ALM SUNDAY opens what has come to be called in Christian 
Pp tradition Holy Week, or the Great Week. It is a time when 

all Christians, of whatever denomination, strive to centre 
their thoughts on the central fact of their faith, the fact, namely, 
that Christ was crucified on Mount Calvary for the love of mankind, 
in order to redeem or save men from their sins, and thus open for 
them the gates of heaven. 

That the Christian religion and faith has changed the course of 
history cannot be denied. Today there are almost 700,000,000 
people who claim to be followers of Christ, who accept his teaching 
and strive to conform their lives to his moral doctrines. And in 
spite of all that, to all appearances, Christ’s life was a dismal failure. 
In the prime of life he was taken by his compatriot Jews and nailed 
ignominiously to a Cross on a hill outside the walls of Jerusalem. 
During his life he had come to be hailed by many as a prophet and 
a God-sent teacher, as one who could speak with authority. Thus 
the simple folk flocked to him to listen to his words and be cured 
by his power from all their ills. The leaders of the people, however, 
were incensed against him, and they did not rest until they brought 
about his ruin. And it is precisely to this Crucified one that so many 
millions even today, 2,000 years after, pledge their allegiance. 

It should be kept in mind that we are speaking here of a fact of 
history, testified to not only by Christian sources (the Gospels and 
the epistles of St. Paul), but even by pagan and anti-Christian 
Jewish writers. Thus the Roman historian, Tacitus, writing early 
in the second century, tells us in his Annals that the founder of the 
Chrestian sect (as he called the Christians), Christ was killed by 
Pontius Pilate during the reign of Tiberius Caesar. He failed to 
understand how so many people could claim to be followers of such 
a criminal. Again, the Jewish historian, Flavius Josephus, in his 
Jewish antiquities relates explicitly that Christ was crucified under 
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Pontius Pilate, on the accusation of prominent personalities amongst 
the Jews, on the accusation namely of the High Priests, the Scribes 
and Pharisees and Doctors of the Law. And what, we may ask, 
was their accusation against Jesus, who had gone around the land 
preaching and doing good? In one word it was this: that this man, 
Christ, the son of the carpenter Joseph (as they thought him to be), 
claimed to be God. They were perfectly aware of his claims. Once, 
perhaps a year before the events of this Holy Week, they took up 
stones to stone him, and when asked by Jesus why they were so 
angry with him they came out in the open and confessed: “‘It is 
not for any deed of mercy that we are stoning Thee; it is for 
blasphemy; it is because thou, who art man, dost pretend to be God’ 
(John 10: 33). And that is ultimately the reason why they did him to 
death: because he claimed to be God, a claim he substantiated by 
his life and miracles. And there you have the very central point of 
our Christian faith, the one around which everything else turns, 
upon which all else depends: Christ, who was crucified on Mounj 
Calvary, was God. On Good Friday God was crucified; God died, 
offered up his life for the salvation of men. With that belief must 
stand or fall our Christian faith. 


The evangelists all devote more space in their gospel narratives 
to the details of the Passion and death of Christ than to any other 
event in the life of our Saviour—much more even than to the account 
of his glorious Resurrection. One can truly say that the subject of 
their writing is Christ Crucified; and the predominant object of the 
prayer and contemplation of saints and mystics down the ages has 
been the Passion and death of Christ. St. Paul proclaims aloud his 
allegiance to a crucified Christ and in that he glories: ‘““What we 
preach is Christ crucified; to the Jews, a discouragement, to the 
Gentiles, mere folly; but to us who have been called, Jew and 
Gentile alike, Christ the power of God, Christ the wisdom of God.” 


It is for us to renew our Christian faith during these days of Holy 
Week by quiet and simple meditation on the events of that first 
Holy Week. It suffices to take down the Gospel and read slowly in 
a spirit of prayer and faith the short accounts of those distant events. 
Thus we make them present to us again. In that way the passion 
and death of Christ will become for us an inexhaustible source of 
wisdom and consolation. “If a man piously apply his mind to 
examining the meaning of the Passion and death of Christ he will 
find there such a depth of knowledge, that to his enquiring mind, 
more and ever more profound thoughts will occur.”? Thus writes 
the Prince of Theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas. 


Digest of Papal Documents 


OUR eighth digest covers papal addresses and documents published in the 
OSSERVATORE ROMANO between the 17 October and the end of December, 1958— 
lack of space having necessitated the omission from the previous digest of three 
addresses which were published in the second half of October. Everything which 
is of merely local or sectional interest is omitted, everything else which has a bearing 
on the spiritual life is summarised or translated. Father Austin Flannery, O.P., is 
responsible for the summaries and translations. All direct quotations are indented 
or placed between inverted commas. 


Preparing for the Priesthood 


Pope Pius XII was to have addressed superiors, ex-alumni and alumni of the 
regional seminary of the Puglie on 19 October, to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the seminary. (The Puglie is a region on the Adriatic side 
of peninsular Italy; the seminary is situated at Lecce.) He prepared the address 
before his death and it was published in the OssERVATORE ROMANO on 17 
October. It opens with expressions of welcome and esteem for the seminary’s 
superiors and students, the Pope telling them that they help to give permanence 
to the ‘“‘mystical presence of Christ the High Priest”? on earth. Remarking that, 
amongst other things, an institution’s anniversary is an invitation to recall its 
origins, he reminded them of their founder, Saint Pius X. He touched briefly 
on the work done for seminaries by other recent popes, but said that it was 
Saint Pius X he would have them bring to mind principally. Reminding them 
that Saint Pius was rightly regarded as the founder of regional seminaries and 
that theirs was his first, he recalled the saint’s wish—expressed in a letter 
addressed to the Neapolitan Jesuits, to whose care he had committed the 
seminary in 1908—that it would become ‘‘a model seminary’’. It was this notion 
of ‘“‘a model seminary” which he proposed to elaborate. 


Remarking that to be “‘a model’”’ implied exemplary perfection in achieving an 
assigned purpose, the Pope said that this need not necessarily obtain where all 
the seminary rules are fulfilled meticulously, and from sincere motives. Its 
essential element is something deeper still: 


the solid formation of the priestly conscience, the orientation of all the 
faculties towards a life of perfect service of God. The beginning and 
foundation of priestly formation is the enlightened, interior and firm 
conviction of the very high dignity of the priesthood, a conviction brought 
to life in the soul by divine grace. Only thus will the priesthood be seen as 
something eminently to be prized, eminently desirable, the ‘“‘treasure 
hidden in a field’, the ‘‘pearl of great cost’, whose acquisition is worth 
any sacrifice (cf. Matthew 13:44-45). This conviction changes the bent of 
a man’s whole life, gives a value to every smallest activity of the seminarist’s 
day. It enables him to accept every command, give thanks for every 
deprivation, welcome the labour of study and the burden of discipline. 
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The Pope said that testimonies to the grandeur of the priesthood are numerous 
and easily accessible to students and professors. He then went on to develop 
three themes which he had touched on in the encyclical Menti Nostrae (A.A.S., 
1950, pp. 657, ff.). He said that to prepare for the priesthood means (1) to 
develop a priestly soul, (2) to make oneself into an active instrument in the 
hands of Christ, (3) to learn perseverance. 


(1) Speaking on the first of these themes the Pope said that God’s choice of 
a man for the priesthood imposed on him the obligation to develop a priestly 
soul, which would find its expression in a new outlook on himself, on the world 
and on his future work: 


The cleric must, with humility and sincerity, nourish and become accus- 
tomed to an appraisal of his own person which differs notably from the 
ordinary (even if very advanced) Christian’s conception of himself. He is 
to be one chosen from among the people, a privileged recipient of divine 
charisms, a depository of the divine power—in one word, another Christ, 
alter Christus, who will take the place of the natural man with all his natural 
needs. His life will no longer be his own, but Christ’s. It is even Christ who 
lives in him (cf. Gal. 2:20). He ‘“‘does not belong’ to himself, as he does 
not belong to relations or friends or, even, to a particular country. Universal 
charity will be the breath of life to him. His very thoughts, his will, his 
feelings are not his own, but Christ’s, who is his life. Such concepts may 
appear exaggerated nowadays, when the motto “‘to live ore’s own life” 
is accepted unquestioningly, even when the autonomy and liberty envisaged 
are quite unrestrained. But is not the priesthood the ‘“‘salt of the earth” 
and the “light of the world” (Matt. 5:13, 14)? 

Similarly, the priest’s outlook on the world is different, mo1e elevated. His 
eyes see only a world filled with souls, their prayers, their sufferings, their 
hurts and their needs. . . . The priest lives in the world, but does not think 
himself its prisoner, neither when under the impulse of sometimes violent 
passions nor when sorrow weighs upon him. Rather is he in control of 
events, of the contradictions, the vanity of time and matter ... He is at 
the head of all who are in revolt against the slavery of sin, declaring war 
on the concupiscence of the fiesh and of the eyes, and on the pride of life 
(cf. 1 John 2:16). The sworn enemy of the ‘‘world’’, he does not fear its 
vengeance, nor succumb to its blackmail, nor hope for its rewards. Not 
even from the Church does he expect material compensation for his labours, 
he is well content with the honour of being a ‘‘co-operator with God’’ and 
with the indescribable comforts which God bestows on his servants. 

Likewise the cleric will develop a higher appreciation of his future wark, 
an appreciation based on his conception of his status as “‘minister of Christ’’, 
as “‘steward of God’s mysteries” (1 Cor., 4:1) and “collaborator with God” 
(ibid., 3:5). The sacred ministry should condition all his activity. . . . His 
principal activity will be strictly priestly, that of mediator for men, offering 
to God the Sacrifice of the New Testament, dispensing the sacraments 
and the divine word, reciting the divine office to the benefit of the human 
race and as its representative. Apart from the rare cases of evident divine 
inspiration, the priest who is unwilling to ascend the altar devoutly and 
frequently, as the sacred canons prescribe (cf. Cod. Jur. Can., can. 805-806), 
and is unwilling to administer the sacraments when the need arises, is like 
a tree planted by the Lord in his vineyard and which, in spite, perhaps, of 
many admirable qualities, is sadly sterile and useless. All the more severe 
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should be one’s judgment on the priest who would esteem the exercise of 
the sacramental power of less importance than external activities—even 
though he may have the very noblest activities in mind, such as learning, 
or the most useful, such as social and charitable work; and even though he 
himself may, if he has been assigned to study or works of charity by his 
bishop, perceive in either sort of activity a precious apostolate and one 
needed at the present day. Not only God and the Church, but also the 
faithful, sometimes the most lukewarm of them, like to see in the priest 
the minister of God, above all else. ... 


(2) The Pope went on to say that the priest, for all that he retained his 
autonomy as a person, was, at the same time, an instrument in the hands of 
Our Lord, who uses him ‘“‘as a sculptor would use a chisel”. “It were a pity’’, 
the Pope said, “if the instrument refused to follow the hand of the divine artist’. 
Hence the need to train the seminarians to become perfect, efficient and docile 
instruments of Christ. 


The priest will be a perfect instrument when he has been endowed with all 
the qualities necessary for the ministry. These are natural as well as supernatural: 
““A man cannot become a perfect priest unless he is, in some way a perfect man’’., 
It is probably for this reason that Canon Law requires that a candidate for the 
priesthood be free from every defect and irregularity (Cod. Jur. Can., can. 984, 
987), and the faithful expect that a priest be ‘“‘distinguished for his natural 
qualities and virtues, a ‘superior person’ by reason of his intellectual and moral 
qualities, a cultivated man, therefore, intelligent, of balanced judgment, reliable 
and calm in action, impartial and ordered in his life, generous and quick to 
pardon, a lover of concord and an enemy of idleness [that is what the Italian 
text has but the construction of the sentence suggests that ozio (idleness) may 
be a misprint for odio (hatred)], in one word, the ‘perfect man of God’ (2 Tim., 
3:17)”. The Pope went on to say that these natural qualities are needed for the 
apostolate. Without them a priest can offend and repel people. But more 
important than natural perfection is holiness. More than anything else it makes 
a priest a perfect instrument, for it unites him with the Artist who is to use him 
as instrument. 

To be an efficient instrument in the hands of Christ, the priest must have 
knowledge, particularly theological knowledge: 


Take it as certain that you cannot serve the Church effectively if you 
are not endowed with a culture adapted to the age. Very often neither the 
strength of a man’s convictions nor the fervour of his charity are sufficient to 
win and hold souls for Christ. Here too the faithful are right when they 
wish for “‘holy and learned”’ priests. Let study, therefore, be your asceticism, 
all the more so when its object is the Divine. 


The Pope then said that if the perfection and the efficiency of an instrument 
could be supplied for by God, only man can furnish the third quality required, 
docility, for it is dependent on man’s will. He went on: 


God can do anything with an instrument which is well-disposed, though 
imperfect. He can do nothing with an instruments which rebels. Docility 
means obedience; but more than that, it means ‘‘pliability in the hands of 
God” for every work, need, and change. The required pliability is obtained 
through detachment from one’s own aims, interests and, even, from the 
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holiest enterprises. Such detachment, in its turn, is the fruit of acceptance 
of the humble truth taught by Christ, “when you have done all that was 
commanded you, you are to say, ‘we are useless servants’ ” (Luke, 17:10). 
However, as We have already remarked, it does not mean that you are 
any the less bound to carry out the function assigned to you, nor that you 
must deny yourselves legitimate satisfaction in good results achieved. 


(3) The concluding portion of the Pope’s discourse was devoted to the 
importance of learning perseverance. He contrasted the comparative calm of 
the students’ lives in the seminary with the troubles that would come their way 
in after-life: 


With the passing of the years, the multiplication of work and of sorrows, 
the natural diminution of physical and psychic strength, it is not, in fact, 
unusual for profound crises of spirit to develop, which obscure every ideal, 
upset the best-laid programmes and quench the most ardent fervour. 


He went on to say that sometimes these crises are ushered in by some fault 
of the priest, sometimes they come with complete suddenness, this being some- 
thing to which modern life leaves a man open. He urged the students to prepare 
themselves against such eventualities, gathering together their forces and con- 
serving them, making full use of the safeguards provided by the Church. They 
would be much helped by their spiritual directors and by their own consistently 
good lives, by their planned horary and by the prudent regulation of their 
external activities. He went on: 


To the older priests We would say: do not discourage the young priest. 
Discouragement is, admittedly, inevitable, whether it is caused by con- 
ditions common to mankind in general, or by something more local. But 
it ought not to be provoked by older priests—themselves, perhaps, suffering 
from the disillusionments of real life—enervating the lively energy of 
younger priests. Whenever mature experience does not dictate a resolute 
““no’’, allow the young priests to go ahead with their projects, to experiment. 
If their efforts are not entirely successful, comfort them and encourage 
them to take on new enterprises. (Oss. Rom., 17 October, 1958.) 


John XXIII to ‘‘The City and the World’’ 

The new Pope’s first radio message “‘Urbi et Orbi’? was broadcast on the 
29 October. It is a very revealing document, for he allows us to see him taking 
stock of the forces at his command, of his commitments and of the world in 
which he will exercise his pontificate. His thoughts turned in the first place 
towards God, whom he asked to help him to bear the oppressive burden of his 
new office. He then greeted all the members of his flock, the cardinals—he had 
a special word for the absent members of the Sacred College—the archbishops 
and bishops, the priests and religious, the faithful. He specifically mentioned 
missionaries, those who are engaged in any way whatever in the lay apostolate 
and those of his children who are ill or inwant. He was particularly concerned, 
he said, for the bishops, priests, nuns and lay folk who live in countries where 
religious freedom is completely lacking or is very circumscribed: 


Be it known to them all that We share their sufferings, their difficulties 
and their hardships, We pray to God, the giver of all good things, that he 
will in time put an end to these inhuman persecutions. Not only are they 
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inimical to the true peace and prosperity of these countries, they are a 
disgrace to our civilisation and a contravention of long-won human rights. 
May he enlighten the minds of the governments of these nations with his 
divine light and may he pardon these responsible for the persecutions. 


To the Eastern Churches who are not in communion with the Holy See he 
proferred a “‘most loving heart’? and ‘‘open arms’’. He invited them to return 
to communion with Rome and he asked God to expedite their return. 


They will not find a strange house, but their own; a house which in 
times past was enriched by the teaching and the virtues of their forbears. 


The Pope then addressed the governments of the world: 


Why are quarrels and discord not settled equitably once and for all? 
Why are man’s genius and the world’s resources employed more frequently 
in the manufacture of arms—death-bearing and instruments of ruin—than 
in efforts to bring increased prosperity to all men, particularly to those who 
are in want? We know indeed that enormous and complicated difficulties 
stand in the way of this praiseworthy design, but they must be tackled and 
overcome: this is a matter of the greatest gravity, for it is closely connected 
with the happiness of the entire human race. Act, therefore, with courage 
and confidence; may light from on high guide you and may God’s help 
not be wanting. Turn your eyes towards the people committed to your care, 
and listen to their voices. What are they asking, what are they begging 
from you? Not these new monsters—the weapons our age has produced, 
and which can cause fratricidal strife and universal destruction—but peace, 
peace which gives all men freedom to live and grow strong and flourish; 
they want justice, to harmonise the reciprocal rights and duties of all 
classes of society; they want tranquillity and concord, the only sources 
of true prosperity. 


Before concluding, the Pope pointed out that there can be no true peace 
unless there is peace in men’s hearts: 


There can be no external peace save what reflects and is ruled by that 
interior peace which is the only guarantee against vacillation and instability. 
Only God’s most holy religion, therefore, can foster true peace, confirm it 
and give it stability. (Oss. Rom., 30 October, 1958.) 


The Role of the Papacy 

During the course of the homily which he delivered at his coronation, the 
Pope said that he had become aware of a notable variety of conceptions of his 
role, conceptions which had been made known to him in different ways and 
which reflected a corresponding variety of ‘‘judgment, experience of affairs, 
individual or national outlook on life”. He went on: 


Some want a Pontiff with experience of statesmanship, others want a 
skilled diplomat, others a man of wide knowledge, others a prudent guide 
in the affairs of everyday life, while still others want a progressive Pope, 
‘“progressive”’ in the sense that he welcomes every change, with no thought 
for testing its validity. 
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The Pope commented that none of these was a correct conception of the role 
of the Papacy; for his own part, he would look first to the Evangelical model of 
what a Pope should be, to the picture of the Good Shepherd described in 
John, 10:1-21). “It is I who am the door of the sheepfold” said Our Lord (ibid., 
7). The Pope continued: 


Venerable Brothers and beloved sons, We make our own the sentiments 
to which the Roman Pontiffs—and especially Our predecessor, Pius XII— 
have given expression on this subject; We assert it with the greatest emphasis: 
Our dearest wish is to be the universal Pastor. All the other endowments 
and achievements of the human spirit—such as knowledge, prudence in 
the conduct of affairs, diplomacy, administrative ability—can complete and 
enrich the pastoral office, but they cannot substitute for it. 


The Pope described the ideal pastor as one who “is willing to undertake 
difficult tasks, who is conspicuous for prudence, rectitude, constancy, who will 
not shirk the supreme test: ‘The Good Shepherd gives his life for his flock’ 
(John, 10:11). He said that the shepherd will not be afraid to repel the wolf 
from the sheepfold, and that his mind will embrace wider horizons: 


“IT have other sheep too, which do not belong to this fold; I must bring 
them in too; they will listen to my voice; so there will be one fold, and one 
shepherd”? (John, 10:16). The vastness and nobility of the whole problem 
of the missions find expression in these words. They are the first care of 
the Roman Pontiff, though not the only one. 


Every pontificate reflects the character of the reigning pontiff and the pontiff, 
in his turn, reflects, or ought to reflect, Christ, who came on earth ‘‘in order to 
spread the seeds of heavenly teaching and the light of a supreme example’. 
Remarking that there is one divine precept that embraces all the others: “‘Learn 
of me, for Iam meek and humble of heart’ (Matt., 11:29), he said: 


It is a great law, therefore, that of meekness and humility. We entreat 
you who are pious and “aglow with the Spirit’? (Rom., 12:11), wherever 
you may be found throughout the world, to ask God assiduously in prayer 
that your Pontiff will become more and more meek and humble. We are 
convinced that the exercise of this virtue will be the source of many benefits 
and that, since the Father of all the faithful practised it so assiduously, 
advantages of the greatest importance will derive from it, even in social 
and terrestrial affairs. (Oss. Rom., 5 November, 1958.) 


Plans for Latin America 


The state of the Church in Latin America has been a source of grave concern 
for some time. A conference of all the archbishops and bishops of Latin America 
(representatives from other countries also attended, from Spain and Portugal in 
particular) was held at Rio de Janiero a few years ago to discuss the problem. 
One of the results of the conference was the formation, from amongst those 
attending, of a smaller body, the Council of the Latin-American Episcopate 
(C.E.L.A.M.), whose members would meet at intervals and which aimed to 
foster “contact and collaboration” between the different parts of the Latin- 
American continent. The third meeting of the Council was held in Rome last 
November and was to have been addressed by Pope Pius XII. Pope John XXIII 
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alluded to all this when he addressed the Council on 15 November. The 
magnitude of the problem, the Pope said, can be gauged by the fact that almost 
a third of the world’s Catholics are South Americans. The nature of the problem 
must be diagnosed, he insisted, against the consoling but challenging background 
of the unwaverying loyalty of the vast majority of South Americans to the 
Catholic faith. Indications of this are the frequent international, national and 
diocesan Eucharistic Congresses, the people’s devotion to Our Lady, the spread 
of Catholic Action, the continuous development of ecclesiastical organisation 
throughout the continent, the building of new seminaries and Catholic schools 
and the fervour shown in various fields of the apostolate. All this gives grounds 
for optimism; what causes concern is the falling-off in the practice of the faith: 


It is a fact, observed in many quarters and reported by you yourselves, 
that the tenacity, the sincerity and the liveliness of the faith of the people 
of Latin America ... are not always matched by a corresponding practice 
of the faith, both in private life and in family and social life. A source of 
particular concern is the notable shortage—in the face of the daily-increasing 
needs of your countries—of vocations to the apostolate. Faced with such 
a state of affairs, one must not give way to discouragement; but neither 
must one succumb to the equally dangerous temptation to take refuge in 
illusions that inhibit energetic action. We are convinced that the spirit and 
the Catholic life of South America do not lack forces which inspire the 
highest hopes for the future. 


The Pope then said that if such hopes are to be realised, pastors would need 
to have recourse to the appropriate means, with the help of God’s grace. He 
counselled : 


(1) A clear, realistic apprehension of the problem in all its aspects, of the 
progress made and of the inevitable regressions, of the objectives that you 
must set yourselves, the possibility of their attainment and the difficulties 
that stand in the way, of the best methods of attaining your objectives. .. . 


(2) A realistic plan of action, based on a shrewd choice of objectives and 
a rational choice of means to their attainment. 


The Pope stressed, at this point, the vital importance of co-ordination of 
efforts, reminding his listeners that their united efforts can achieve success 
where the disparate activities of individuals or groups are doomed to failure. 
He continued, counselling: 


(3) The courageous execution of the plan adopted after long study. 
You must not allow the difficulties to disarm you, nor be disheartened by 
the remoteness of success or by partial disappointments. You must be 
prepared to re-examine your programmes in order to adapt them to chang- 
ing situations or to correct such defects as become evident. .. . 

(4) Large-scale and cordial collaboration, not only with those who share 
your preoccupations and problems, ... but with all who are able and 
willing to help... 


Later in the address he described the scope of the Council of the Bishops, 
reminding his listeners that it was in no way an encroachment on the authority 
of the individual bishops, but a means of fostering ‘‘understanding and mutual 
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help”, something particularly necessary in view of the special circumstances 
obtaining in South America. He then put forward a number of suggestions. 
He said that they should be careful to distinguish what is essential from what 
is less essential, and should concentrate particularly on the former; that they 
should take the long view, mindful that if ‘one man sows, and another reaps”’ 
(John, 4:37), the sower also will have his share of satisfaction in the work; 
that they should be able to see things in a perspective broad enough to enable 
them to discern what must be done, and how it may be best achieved. 


The Pope went on to say that the bishops of South America should have both 
a long-term and a short-term programme. The aim of the long-term programme 
he described as follows: 


Such an organic strengthening of the basic structure of ecclesiastical life 
in your countries as would enable it to expand, in all its beneficent richness, 
to the advantage of your people, in all domains where the Church has the 
right and duty to exercise her influence, from the purely spiritual domain 
to that of charitable work and of teaching, to that of the organisation of 
the social life in conformity with the divine law and with the true interests 
of humanity. This implies—and it is the primary and fundamental necessity 
—bringing the apostolic forces, especially the priests, up to full strength, 
even numerically. 


The Pope went on to describe the problem of the shortage of vocations as 
one of “pre-eminent importance”, remarking that it was regarded as the central 
problem at the Rio de Janiero conference and that it continues to crop up 
whenever the problem of the Church in South America is under discussion. 
He said that a great deal had already been done to remedy it, but, he said, 
“much, much more remains to be done and, with the help of God, will be done’’. 
He urged the importance of discovering the deep-seated causes of the shortage 
of vocations, of protecting the seminarians and young priests from dangers to 
their vocations, of instilling in them a love of priestly sanctity. This last he 
described as “‘the true secret of success in the apostolate, its most previous fruit 
being the blossoming of new vocations and the formation of a solid Christian 
conscience, ready to collaborate generously in the furtherance of the Kingdom 
of God’’. 


Speaking of the short-term policy, which must be implemented at the same 
time as the long-term policy, the Pope said that preference should be given to 
the more important projects. He advised study of how best to utilise the forces 
available: the diocesan clergy, male and female religious orders, lay apostles. 
He also advised recourse to all modern means of communication. He instanced 
the use of radio to teach Christian doctrine and as a means of enabling people 
in areas remote from churches to participate at least in some measure in religious 
ceremonies. He counselled recourse to out-of-the-ordinary measures to revitalise 
localities which lacked parochial clergy and parochial organisation. He instanced 
the enormous missions which had been organised with such success in several 
South-American countries. (Cf., in DocTrine AND Lire, December, 1957, p. 320, 
excerpt from radio-address by Pius XII at the end of one such mission in 
Bolivia.) He said that he was confident that the hierarchy would be accorded 
generous and valuable help by religious orders and congregations and by 
countries where priests were more plentiful. He continued: 
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To them We would repeat, with all the warmth of Our paternal heart, 
the urgent appeal made by Our immediate predecessor, of holy memory, 
in favour of the Church in Latin America. We would have them know 
that whatever they can do in this sphere will be a source of particular 
pleasure to Us, and that the Vicar of Christ blesses their efforts up to the 
present and prays that God will compensate them well for what they have 
done. (Oss. Rom., 19 November, 1958.) 


The Book and the Chalice: the Pope at St. John’s Lateran’s 


The Holy Father, as bishop of Rome, took possession of his cathedral on 
23 November last. In his address on that occasion he said that the ceremony 
was nowadays shorn of much of its magnificence and of its secular significance— 
it used to be made the occasion of the acceptance by the Pope of the homage 
of the City, in the person of the Roman senators. However, he said, its spiritual 
significance now stands out with the greater clarity. The spiritual significance of 
the ceremony he perceived in the missal and chalice, which symbolise a bishop’s 
function and which, as he was speaking, reposed on the altar: 


Between the book and the chalice put the High Priest; with him put all 
who participate in the priesthood, men of every language and of every rite, 
here and in every corner of the earth. The Bishop and all the priests who 
collaborate with him symbolise the first characteristic of the pastoral 
mission of the Holy Church—the teaching of sacred doctrine. Here we have, 
in the missal, the two Testaments; here we have, in the message brought 
to the people, the principal, the highest point of the Catholic priesthood— 
and that is to describe the role of the Bishop. (The Italian of this last sen- 
tence is: eccovi nell’annuncio fatto al popolo il punto principale e pit alto del 
sacerdozio cattolico, che é quanto dire del Vescovo.) ... Is not this, dear 
sons, the first task of the Catholic priesthood, to communicate the great 
doctrine of the two Testaments, to penetrate souls and the life of the world 
with it. Jesus the Divine Redeemer and Pastor guides his flock with this 
heavenly doctrine and sets all things alight with its flames. 


The Pope went on to remind his listeners that St. Leo and St. Gregory (whom 
he had mentioned earlier), St. Augustine and St. Jerome were primarily “‘readers 
and interpreters ... of the sacred Scripture’. He would affirm the “‘sacred 
character” cf the pastoral ministry, its “robust, resplendent and fascinating 
catechesis’”. He paid tribute to the enormous work—enshrined in twenty 
volumes—done by Pius XII, applying the light of the Gospel to every facet 
of human life, and he asked his listeners to pray that he himself would be able 
to follow his great predecessor’s example. He continued: 


All the cares of the pastoral ministry have a claim on Our esteem and, 
indeed, We recognise their importance. However, We feel that We are 
bound to foster enthusiasm, continuously, for every attempt to make the 
Divine Book known, for it was given to us to throw light on life’s path 
from infancy to extreme old ago. 


He would encourage his listeners with the words which were so often on the 
lips of Pius XI, “Shed light, shed light, shed light”, “J//uminate, illuminate, 
illuminate’. Remarking that it was the first glory of every pontificate to obey the 
command, ‘“‘Going, therefore, teach all nations’, he applied to himself, saying 
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that they applied also to every priest, the words of St. John Chrysostom: “You 
will have to render an account, not only of your own lives but of the lives of 
the whole world’’. ““Non de vestra tantummodo vita, sed de universo orbe vobis 
ratio reddenda est”. (Hom. 15 in Matthaeum.) 

The roie of the bishop is also symbolised by the chalice: 


The most mysterious and sacred part of the Eucharistic Liturgy is enacted 
about the chalice of Jesus, which contains his precious Blood. Jesus is our 
Saviour and we share, mystically, his Body, the Holy Church. The Christian 
life is a sacrifice. It thus conforms to the pattern of Jesus’s earthly life, but 
if the sacrifice is to be meritorious, it must be animated by charity. Jesus 
became our brother, offered himself up and died foy us, in order to ensure 
our entry into eternal joy and glory at the end of our human lives. The 
chalice on the altar and the venerable rites which join the consecrated 
bread and wine in one Sacrament mark the highest point, the peak of 
union between God and man, the perfection of the Christian religion. 

There is a phrase which often comes to Our lips ... (a phrase from) 
Bénigne Bossuet .. . “There is no perfection of Christian practice and life, 
apart from the Eucharistic Banquet’’. This is the natural objective of the 
catechesis of which We have been speaking and of all the fervour of the 
pastoral spirit. ... 

It is therefore at the altar that We like to invite you to seek the bishop 
and priest always; there in the act of distributing the Body and Blood of 
the Lord. That is the living substance of the religion which we profess, the 
Nobiscum Deus, God-with-us as truth revealed and contemplated, as 
unfailing grace which trains and sanctifies man, the family and all human 

- society in the exercise of the highest virtue. 

It is from the altar, from this holy mountain, that we must look on earthly 
things, judge them and use them. The gravest questions ... should there 
find the principles of a just solution. To profess honourably the holy religion 
in which we have been brought up means, before all else, to love God. And 
the love of God is love of justice... . 

The exercise of the goodness which is the fruit of familiarity with 
Eucharistic Communion makes the splendid image of the Creator appear 
in man, in such wise that the Christian succeeds in giving expression, in 
himself, to the characteristic lines of the face of Christ. 

Laws of justice, laws of goodness, laws of harmony! All these come 
from the teaching in the Book, from the power of the Blood of Christ, 


from the brethren’s intimately-shared affection. (Oss. Rom., 24-25 November, 
1958.) 


Sacred Study 


On 28 November the Holy Father presided at the opening of the academic 
year in the Lateran university. During the course of his address to the professors 
and students he described the scope of ecclesiastical studies as: “the discovery 
and the illustration of divine science, which the Book contains and resumes, 
not simply in order to contemplate religious truth, ... but also in order to 
deduce practical directives for the apostolate to souls”. He recommended study 
to the students, quoting St. Jerome to the effect that it would be a stand-by in 
their old-age. He recommended the study of the Fathers of the Church to them, 


in ate the Moralia of St. Gregory the Great. (Oss. Rom., 29 November, 
1958. 
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The Soul of the Apostolate 


On the 30 November, the Holy Father visited the Pontificio Collegio de 
Propaganda Fide, a college which caters mostly for ecclesiastical students who 
will work in missionary countries. He remarked that sight of the students, 
destined to exercise their apostolates in many and distant parts of the world, 
brought to his mind the words of Our Lord recorded by St. Mark (16:15): 
“Go out all over the world and preach the gospel to the whole of creation’’. 
The Pope went on to speak to them about the spirit that should inform their 

_ apostolic activity: 


The untarnished glory of the Catholic priesthood, in every part of the 

world and in every form of good apostolate, is made up of an immaculate 

. life—that is to say, purity of mind and heart—a spirit of meekness and 

humility, untiring and disinterested labour and self-sacrifice. This is 
especially true nowadays and will be even more true in the future. 


Speaking of purity, the Pope said that its loss was a great tragedy: 


Ah, dear sons, how sad is the fate of withered flowers. One expected a 
scent frorn them, one expected them to edify all men, to be held almost in 
veneration by the faithful. Instead of that—a sudden wind, a tempest, and 
they are all uprooted! Unhappy indeed is youth, when this flower is 
damaged. How painfully and slowly do a man’s footsteps drag—even for 
many years—who has not honoured the great promise of his total con- 
secration to God! An immaculate life is always poetry and freshness, 
always joy and enthusiasm, always has a soul-winning magnetism. 


Of humility, the Pope said: 


The Son of God, come on earth to teach men, did not, in fact, offer any 
direct lesson more precise and to the point than this: humility of spirit, 
of mind, of word, of bearing. This humility is often silent, this meekness 
can appear to be weakness. In fact it is strength of character and great 
dignity of life. ... Success is always guaranteed to the humble of heart. 
The man who is not humble, who yields to the temptation of haughty 
presumption, is destined to know days of bitterness, to find himself suddenly 
empty-handed, to know years of great unhappiness. 


Before he went on to speak of the third attribute of the apostle, the spirit of 

self-sacrifice, the Holy Father spoke of the need for sacred study, which aims 

_ to contribute to the “understanding, the diffusion and the defence of the truth”. 
' The spirit of self-sacrifice he described as: 


mortification and annihilation of one’s own self, offering oneself to God’s 
will as a holocaust, to the true edification of souls. 


At this point the Pope’s thoughts turned to St. Andrew the Apostle, whose 
feast they were celebrating and who was so splendid an example of the spirit 
of devotion to the apostolate and of self-sacrifice. At a word from Our Lord he 
gave up his livelihood and followed him. And he was the apostle who loved the 
Cross: 
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St. Andrew! Holy doctor and friend of God who, at the end, suffered 
himself to be led to the cross, as to the happy and longed-for crown of his 
entire life. Seeing it as it was brought near he saluted it with great joy: 
“Hail, precious cross: receive the disciple of my Master, Christ, who hung 
from thee”. (Oss, Rom., 1-2 December, 1958.) 


Dangers for the Church in China 

During the course of his allocution in the Secret Concistory, held on 15 
December, the Holy Father spoke feelingly of the persecutions and defections 
of Chinese Catholics. He told of missionaries, many bishops among them, 
imprisoned and expelled, of other bishops prevented from exercising their 
ministry, of priests submitting to sacrilegious episcopal consecration, of Catholic 
layfolk subjected to threats and physical and moral annoyances. He went on: 


In the meantime, a heavy silence, deepening all the time, evelops these 
dioceses as with a cloud. And we know that every artifice is used to draw 
clergy and layfolk from the straight path and to alienate them from the 
Church. ... Would that all good people could hear the voices which 
assail Our ears! They are the voices of souls who, oppressed but not 
conquered by exhausting tortures, still find strength to make known to the 
Roman Pontiff their love and their fidelity. They do not ask for prayers 
for their bodies, but for their souls. They protest tearfully that, whatever 
happens, it is their .. . will to remain faithful to the Vicar of Christ unto 
death! 


Addressing the Chinese Catholics, the Pope bade them: “Be on the watch, 
stand firm in the faith, play the man, be full of courage” (1 Cor., 16:13), remind- 
ing them that Christ was with them, and that Our Lady and all the saints and 
martyrs implored Our Lord to help them. He warned the priests who had 
usurped the role of bishops that they were paving the way for schism, and he 
asked God to keep schism far from China. He said that it was not surprising 
that Christians should suffer persecution: “‘No servant can be greater than his 
master. They will persecute you just as they have persecuted me” (John, 15:20). 
(Oss. Rom., 15-16 December, 1958.) 


Unity and Peace; the Christmas Address 

The Pope broadcast his Christmas address on 23 December. He expressed 
his joy at the many manifestations of esteem for the Supreme Pontiff which he 
had witnessed in recent weeks, both the joyous acclamations after his own 
election and the devoted homage to the memory of Pius XII. He went on to 
speak of the Christmas address of Pius XII and said that he could not pay more 
fitting tribute to his memory than to re-assume the essential doctrine of Pius’s 
nineteen Christmas messages. The essential doctrine could be summed-up in 
two words, “unity” and “‘peace’’. He said that peace has its source in the grace 
of Our Lord, but that the grace of God will not avail unless there is good-will 
in men. Man’s story, in its very beginnings, contain a bloody episode, brother 
killing brother. The law of love, which the Creator had impressed in the heart 
of man, was broken by man’s ill-will. 


_Unity was broken, and the intervention of no less than the Son of God 
himself was then required. He took it upon himself, in obedience, to mend 


the sacred links . . . (that bound) the human family together. He did it at 
the price of his Blood. 
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The work still goes on, year in year out, through the Church which Our Lord 
_ founded. The Pope went on to wish that unity between states, on the economic 
and social level, could be brought about, after the example of unity furnished 
_ by the Church. He went on to say that his thoughts turned to the Eastern 
_ churches, whom he invited to return to unity with the true Church. (Oss. Rom., 
_ 24 December, 1958.) 


Documents Omitted 


On numerous occasions the Holy Father spoke affably, “off-the-cuff,” on several 
of these occasions stressing the fact that he was not giving a formal address, but— 
as he put it on one such occasion—having a “‘fire-side chat”. These talks are 
., published in indirect speech in the OSSERVATORE ROMANO, in a different type from 
that in which the formal addresses are set. The following is a list of the groups 
whom he addressed in this way, the date of the publication of the talk in the 
OSSERVATORE being given after the description of the group. We also include the 
| formal addresses in the list, they are printed in capitals. To THE EXTRAORDINARY 
MISSIONS FOR POPE’S CORONATION (6 Nov.); TO THE SACRED COLLEGE OF 
CARDINALS (6 Nov.); To Journalist (7 Nov.); To CARDINALS MINDSZENTY AND 
STEPINAC (letters: 9 Nov.); To Catholic Actionists (10-11 Nov.); LETTER TO 
C.E.L.A.M. (/3 Nov.); To Italian businessmen (14 Noy.); To European Economic 
Commisssion 15 Nov.); To groups of priests and faithful (17-18 Noy.); To Sec- 
retariat of State (19 Nov.); To VENICE, ON OCCASION OF PILGRIMAGE TO SHRINE 
OF Our Lapy (22 Noy.); To A.C.L. I. (23 Nov.); To Cardinal-Vicar of Rome 
(letter: 24-25 Nov.); REPLY TO CARDINAL-ARCHPRIEST IN ST. JOHN LATERANS 
(24-25 Noy.); To Group present at Mass on his birthday (26 Nov.); To BRITISH 
WarR-GRAVES ASSOCIATION (27 Noy.); To SHAH OF IRAN (J-2 Dec.); To CARDINAL 
WYSZYNSKI AND A GROUP OF POLISH CATHOLICS (/-2 Dec.); To PILGRIMS FROM 
BERGAMO (9-10 Dec.); To Catholic Jurists and Technicians (11 Dec.); At a 
General Audience (12 Dec.); TO CARDINALS ON OCCASION OF THE IMPOSITION OF 
Rep Hat (19 Dec.); To the Italian Bishops (18 Dec.); To THE PILGRIMS WHO 
CAME TO ROME FOR THE CONCISTORY (20 Dec.); To professors and students of 
_ the Angelicum (22-23 Dec.); To Roman Parish Priests (25 Dec.); ON OCCASION 
OF FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OFTHE EARTHQUAKE OF MESSINA (29-30 Dec.); 

To Venetian Artists{(29-30 Dec.). 


Book Reviews 


THEOLOGY 


The Indwelling of the Trinity. A Historico-Doctrinal Study of the Theory of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. By Francis L. B. Cunningham, O.P., S.T.Lr., S.T.D. 
The Priory Press, Dubuque. Pp. xvii, 414. 


Tuis book is an attempt to discover St. Thomas at work on the composition of 
one of the most interesting treatises of the Summa Theologiae, the treatise on 
the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in the souls of the just and on the missions 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost to these souls. This sublime dogma lies at 
the heart of the gospel of St. John, and its theological elucidation will engage 
the attention of Christian thinkers till the end of time. St. Thomas made his 
own distinctive contribution to this thinking; how St. Thomas is to be under- 
stood will engage the minds of lesser thinkers, perhaps also to the end of time. 
Father Cunningham is not primarily interested in a discussion of how St. Thomas 
is to be understood; his purpose is to study how St. Thomas came to write 
the treatise as he did, what sources he depended on, what influences affected 
him, how his own thought evolved. But in order to do this he has to have some 
definite conviction as to what St. Thomas’s text means; though a thorough 
inquiry into the full meaning of St. Thomas’s text may be outside his purpose, 
he must have at least some understanding of the doctrine whose historical 
origins he is investigating. 

One must have some understanding of the formal cause of a thing, however 
imperfect that understanding may be, before one can proceed to an examination 
of its material causes. One must look at the river before one begins to trace it 
back to its sources. Father Cunningham’s look at his river is very brief. He is 
far more interested in discovering its origins. He is more interested in seeing 
how concepts are historically dependent one on another, how thought derives 
from thought, how the more perfect succeeds to the less perfect, than in weighing 
the full significance of a statement and explaining all the meaning it may carry. 
Father Cunningham is less interested in how St. Thomas is to be understood 
when he made the great statement that God dwells in the souls of the just as 
the thing loved in the lover and the thing known in the knower. He is more 
concerned to catch him at work, to look over his shoulder as he reads his own 
earlier works and the writings of others, to watch him as he selects, rejects, 
depends, expands, summarises, orders. The final text of the Summa is then 
seen as issuing from many sources under the control of the Master’s original 
mind. In this connection it is a pleasure to acknowledge St. Thomas’s debt to 
the seraphic doctor. 

The present book is then a study of the material causes of the 43rd question 
of the Prima Pars. Its value is more logical than ontological. It does not really 
lead us to a profound understanding of the idea of the Indwelling. Its purpose 
is more modest—to show us what St. Thomas had read and what he chose from 
what he read, how he modified what he chose and what he added himself 
personally. This is presumably a doctorate thesis and it is excellent in its genre. 
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It shows vast reading, a power of concentration and great judgment. Like most 
works of its kind it is concerned more with material causes than with formal 
causes. Which means that it is less concerned with the splendour of truth than 
with the sequence of thought, less concerned with that which is than with 
what a man has thought about reality, content to be very knowledgeable and 
satisfied to be less wise. 

For that reason one cannot recommend this work to readers of this review. 
Most of them would gain nothing from it, learn nothing of the meaning of the 
Indwelling of the Trinity in our souls. Speculative theology would be here more 
practical and this is not such a work. The author is content simply to accept on 
authority the explanation of John of St. Thomas of the meaning of the divine 
indwelling and of the pregnant phrase of St. Thomas that God dwells in us as 
the thing loved in the lover and the thing known in the knower. Much as one is 
indebted to John of St. Thomas for his explanation of the Master’s text, one 
must go even further than he does explicitly in the formal understanding of this 
sublime union between God and the soul in grace. The explanation offered by 
the Carmelites of Salamanca opens up vistas (which even they do not enjoy 
as much as they could) which show that union to be something even more 
sublime and intimate than that understood by John. It may well be that it is 
they who are nearer to the full understanding of St. Thomas. 

All this question of the formal understanding of St. Thomas is outside the 
scope of this book. It is concerned with measureable sources, with what one 
might call the material causes of St. Thomas’s mind. But there is another, an 
immeasurable source of his teaching, the shining in on him of divine truth. 
Historical method cannot investigate that. Only years of reflection, of speculative 
theology in the school of wisdom, can lead one to appreciate it. With that source 
this book is only very secondarily concerned. But within the limitations imposed 
on it by its scope it has all the excellences. 

WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Christ’s Church. By Monsignor G. Van Noort, S.T.D. Translated by Rev. Dis. 
Castelot and Murphy. Mercier Press, Cork. Pp. 429. 30/-. 


Tue second volume of Monsignor Van Noort’s series of Dogmatic Theology 
has appeared in the same excellent style of production and printing as its 
predecessor. Having established in Vol. I that the religion which the Catholic 
Church teaches was divinely revealed in Christ, the author in the present 
volume goes on to examine the Church itself. The work falls into two sections. 
The first section, mainly apologetic, treats of the Church from outside—the 
founding of the Church by Christ to be for all time a society for the sanctification 
and salvation of souls; the nature of the Church as a hierarchical and monarchical 
_ society; the properties of the Church, namely its infallibility, unity, holiness, 
catholicity and apostolicity; and the marks by which the Church of Christ can 
be identified among the various societies claiming the title of Christian. 

The second section, a theological one, deals with the Church from inside. 
Opening with a chapter on the Church as Mystical Body of Christ it goes on 
to discuss the conditions of membership of the Church, and the necessity of 
such membership for salvation. Then it treats of the Roman Pontiff—his 
primacy and infallibility—and of the Bishops of the Church. A final chapter 
considers the question of the relation of Church and State, while a valuable 
appendix analyses the text of St. Matthew’s gospel on which the whole theology 
of the primacy of the Pope is founded. 
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Monsignor Van Noort has been well served by his translators, even though 
an occasional Americanism may startle the reader—such as the description 
of the connection of the primacy with Rome as a setup by divine decree! The 
division of the material and its paragraphing make the text a model of clarity. 
The theologian will welcome such additions to the Van Noort he knew as the 
chapter on the Mystical Body and that on Church and State—even if the latter 
has in view principally the American “setup”. Likewise an up-to-date biblio- 
graphy with particular emphasis on works in English, and notes which give a 
refreshingly modern interest to the problems discussed. 

The layman will find this treatise comparatively easy going. The apologetic 
section must be pondered on, in order to give the arguments an opportunity 
of sinking into the mind. The force of these arguments is cumulative, and a 
thoughtful study of them forces the mind to the conclusion that the Catholic 
Church is really what it claims to be—the one true Church. The mind having 
once grasped this truth firmly will be excellently prepared for the study of the 
mystery of the Church as Christ’s Mystical Body, and the details of the powers 
given by Christ to the hierarchy. Then the final chapter will answer, or at least 
suggest the lines of an answer to, such very practical problems as Church-State 
relations, tolerance, the position of non-Catholics in a Catholic State—we note 
with gratification that the Irish Constitution is quoted at length as a model in - 
this connection—and a number of other related questions which are of perennial 
interest to the thoughtful Catholic. 

JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Balla, Co. Mayo P 


OUR LADY 


Our ae in the Gospels. By Joseph Patsch. Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 232. 
5/-. 

Tue first chapter of the book is concerned with the sources for the study. 
Chapters 2, 3 and 4 treat of the Blessed Virgin in the Infancy Story of St. Luke’s 
and St. Matthew’s Gospels. Chapters 5 to 9 summarise the story of the four 
Gospels and focus on Our Lady’s part in it, while chapters 10 and 11 deal with 
her death and Assumption. Nearly two-thirds of the book are made up by the 
first four chapters. 

These four chapters are so much better than the rest and so much more 
consistently to the point, that the remainder, by contrast, is quite inadequate. 
Still, the ordinary reader—the one who is not a student of Scripture—may find 
this last third of the book, or at least the two last chapters, well worth while. 
But the book is again uneven in a way that makes us wonder which class of 
reader the author had in mind. The frequency with which he discusses a Greek 
word or phrase, or the extent of such argument as that by which he attempts 
to prove that Youtta, and not Karem, was the birthplace of the Baptist, will 
surely be tiresome to the ordinary reader without being very profitable. On the 
other hand, the Scripture student will not be at all satisfied that the author has 
penetrated sufficiently into the meaning of the Gospel texts in which Our Lady 
appears. In this particular matter, however, it may be that the fault should be 
traced to the title. For the most significant and uniform theme of the book is, 
not an incisive interpretation of the Gospel texts, but a reconstruction of the 
milieu in which Our Lady lived. It is the success with which the author elaborates 
this theme in the early chapters that gives the book its undoubted merit. 
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In chapters 2, 3 and 4 the author sets forth the Nativity Story and builds up 
the background against which its events were enacted. He sketches Mary’s 
day-to-day religious and domestic life as a young Jewess, explains the Jewish 
customs which regulated her marriage with Joseph, and delineates her character 
both in its formation and in its full flowering as that of the Mother of Jesus. 
He surrounds the Gospel story with its circumstances of history, and strives 
at all points to place it in its topographical setting. 

Yet even here we must pick out details for criticism. We might cover a few 
of them by saying that the author’s information is definitely dated. We must 
also point to some unsound argument. Such, for instance, is that by which 
the author arranges a chronology of the Annunciation and the Visitation on 
the unquestioned assumption that Jesus was born in December. And whatever 
about the value of the testimony of Clement of Alexandria which says that the 
Magi were Persians, the author certainly does not show that this is part of 
“‘a garland of legend’ by arguing that the Magi came from the realm of the 
Parthians. In these chapters too he maintains, with a small minority, that Mary 
was in Joseph’s house, living there as his wife, when the Annunciation took 
place. It is only on this supposition, he says, that Mary’s honour and that of 
the Holy Family can be sustained. Here we have a fair guide to the quality 
of the author’s mind. It is one that is always keenly anxious for Our Lady’s 
honour. 

It cannot have been the author who prepared the notes for the illustrations. 
Not only do they contradict him twice (once with justification), but those on 
the second plate commit inexcusable mistakes. 

This review has picked out practically all the fauits of the book (but it does 


cost 25/-!). What remains leaves a book that brings together and applies to its 


a 


subject a most valuable collection of the main elements which go to form the 


background to Our Lady in the Gospels. 
AILBE RYAN, O.P. 


St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


_, Eve and Mary. By P. T. Dehau, O.P. Herder, St. Louis. Pp. x + 268. 30/- ($3.95.) 


Tuis book is an extended meditation on one of the grand themes of the marian 
tradition, the Eve-Mary parallelism. It is a work of speculative bent in the 
footsteps of St. Thomas Aquinas, not a positive study. Its author is chaplain 
to an enclosed community of nuns. This explains the orientation of the work, 


‘which is directed largely to the contemplative. It contains, however, many 


penetrating observations on Christian being and action which have universal 
application. 

The temptation and fall of the Woman in Eden is pondered in great detail. 
This meditative approach yields much for our understanding of fallen man and 
casts by contrast a flood of light on the second and greater Woman, in whom 
Eve is restored. Mary is set forth as the exemplar of the creature before God. 
The author underlines strongly three qualities in which she presents a total 


- contrast to Eve—her humility, her obedience, her faith. In these three qualities, 


particularly, she stands out as the surpassing creature, the model of the Christian, 
the handmaid of the Lord. 

There is profundity in the presentation of God’s approach to the soul as an 
annunciation, which can be likened to His approach to Mary, which is the 
Annunciation. In this, as also in his constant reiteration of the unique splendour 
of Mary’s faith as opposed to Eve’s lack of it this author in his speculations 
re-echoes themes which are well-established in the documents of tradition. It 
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seems a pity that he did not broaden his study somewhat to include the well- 
grounded traditional conception of the Church as Eve. To speak of Eve and 
Mary without any reference to the Church might incline readers to continue to 
believe what an over-isolated mariology has already misled them into holding— 
that the Eve of tradition is Mary and Mary alone. This is not so. 

The author mentions in a very passing way the bride of Christ at the Cross. 
The many references to the Canticle of Canticles in the work and the familiarity 
of the contemplative with the profundities of this imagery suggest that it might 
fitly have been given a more definitive place in this study. Here again the Church, 
the Bride of Christ, could have provided a link. 

DONAL FLANAGAN 
St. Joseph’s College, Ballinasloe 


Our Lady Queen of the Religious Life. By Louis Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by 
Sister Maria Constance and Sister Agnes Thérése. Mercier Press, Cork. 
Pp. 234. 18/-. 


QUEEN of the Religious Life is not among the titles usually given to Our Lady, 
but that she eminently fulfils the role implied in the title is a fact, and it is this 
fact with its consequences that is the theme of Father Colin’s new beok. In 
Mary and in her life is found all that constitutes and characterises the religious 
state: the tending to perfection; the oblation of one’s whole being to God; the 
sacred pledge to serve Him even to sacrifice and to death; the practice of the 
three great monastic virtues of poverty, chastity and obedience. Our Lady’s 
spirituality possessed all the varied forms of the religious vocation: hers was 
a soul of prayer and of action; she was at once Queen of Contemplatives and 
Model of active Religious. 

Mary, is, too, the source of the religious life. Just as she was present at the 
birth of the Church on Calvary, so history shows her as present at the birth of 
many, if not all, orders and congregations. The author also maintains that Mary 
reveals herself to each religious as the inspiration of his vocation, the instrument 
of his sanctification, one of the most powerful weapons of his apostolate and 
one of the most certain pledges of his perseverance. 

In the final chapters of his book the author speaks of the Marian devotion 
of religious and treats of the qualities it should possess, viz. veneration, trust, 
love. Filial devotion to Mary is not simply an ornament, something to be taken 
or left at will, but is necessary for all Christians and especially for all religious. 

Father Colin’s treatment of his subject is both devotional and theologically 
sound—apart from a few inaccuracies and exaggerations. (One such slip I 
cannot but quote, to my mind it is unpardonable: “‘The Virgin’s fiat, generator 
of Christ, was more powerful than the fiat of Genesis which brought the universe 
into being”. It occurs on page 6.) His book should be very helpful to religious 
looking for fresh avenues of approach to the subject of devotion to Mary. 
Besides, the whole book abounds with apt quotations from Sacred Scripture, 
the Saints, the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, theologians and spiritual 
writers which increase the value of the book and make it yet more interesting. 


JOHN CHISHOLM, C.S.Sp. 
Kimmage Manor 
Songs to Our Lady of Silence. Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 56. 9/6. 


SOMETIMES the author of these poems is the slave of rhyme; sometimes enthusiasm 
is mistaken for a genuine lyrical reaction to beauty. When this occurs there is 
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_ merely a meagre arrangement of words, where the rhythm or images contribute 
_ nothing to the central message of the lines. But, here and there, there are flashes 
—in Verbum Caro Factum Est, for instance: 
Through the dim orchard underneath, 
A shower of petal bloom she came, 
Her simple garb shone luminous, 
Lit by the pale moon’s silver flame. 
and: 
Reverently the dawn-light crept 
Across the room where Jesus slept, 
Laid silvery fingers, cool and slim, 
Upon the lash-locked eyes of Him. 
This is not faint praise. Religion, enthusiasm and art are infrequently allied 
‘these days. And there is a faint breath of poetry here. Ecstacy has become 
unfashionable. The ages which produced Jacopone, St. John of the Cross and 
' John Donne obviously valued the imagination at a higher currency than the 
machine age does. 
ULick O’CONNOR 
Rathgar, Dublin 
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God’s Highways: The Religious Life and Secular Institutes. By J. Perinelle, O.P. 
Blackfriars, London. Pp. 340. 27/6. 
To meet the needs and aspirations of modern men and women the Church has 
been inspired “to provide remarkable developments of the consecrated life. 
She has enlarged its scope, instituting new branches and opening out the old; 
she has brought new life to it by encouraging self-criticism and the exchange of 
ideas; she has fostered and increased its apostolic spirit”. The author’s aim has 
been “‘to make this religious life better known in its living reality’, and thereby 
to answer the call of Pope Pius XII for written works “‘to make the high dignity 
and value of the religious vocation more and more known and appreciated”’. 

Father Perinelle has succeeded in giving us an excellent book on the spirit 

of the state of perfection. Besides dealing with the vows, counsels and vocations 
' (to these three he devotes thirteen of the book’s twenty-five chapters) he treats 
broadly but very usefully of the spiritual life, with fine chapters on grace, the 
' Mystical Body, the love of one’s neighbour, contemplation and the liturgy. 
- But the book’s greatest value is, perhaps, that it gives us so clearly the incom- 
- parable teaching of St. Thomas on the state of perfection together with all the 
significant recent developments. Typical is the concise but complete summary 
of the Church’s legislation on Secular Institutes. 

For soundness of doctrine, clarity, and as a practical help to acquiring the 
'spirit of the consecrated state we heartily recommend this fine translation of 
Les Voies De Dieu. 

BRENDAN DILLON, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Cork 


All for the King’s Delight. A Treatise on Christian Chastity, principally for 
Religious Sisters. By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. Burns and Oates, London. 
Pp. 280. 21/-. 

Tuis is an extension of Father Valentine’s previous study, The Apostolate of 

Chastity to those “perimeter fortifications’ which are the principal defence of 
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this virtue. His treatment of questions such as the art of loving, the penance of 
the good life, mortification, the discipline of the faculties and the interdependence 
of mind and will, is of profound and general interest. The first part of the book, 
“The Art of Loving’, is concerned with the study of the root principles governing 
human relationships, particularly in their application to community life, but 
since the Christian life is essentially life in community, it has a message for all. 
The origin of friendly relations with others lies in our relation to our own true 
self in God, and radical disorders in man’s life are often due to his refusal to 
prefer the common good to his own particular good. 


The second part, “Factors of Disturbance’, treats of the pressure of modern 
life with its tensions and anxieties so detrimental to the soul, for “when the 
heart is anxious and disquieted within itself, it loses the power to preserve those 
virtues which are already acquired, and also the means of resisting the tempta- 
tions of Satan, who does not fail to fish in troubled waters’. (St. Francis de 
Sales.) The relief of these tensions which may result from a wrong attitude to 
work, over-work, excitement, or other causes, is all-important, and relaxation 
is an essential auxiliary in the spiritual life. The impact of work upon the 
emotional life of religious sisters is carefully examined, and concrete situations 
in the life of the nursing or teaching sister handled with sympathetic insight, 
but in parts of the chapter on “‘The Testing Years’, one might prefer a different 
approach. All problems of work will begin to solve themselves if we can discover 
out own true good, not in the things we do, but in what we are in the creative 
presence of God. Living in His Presence we may sanctify all human relationships 
and make of our work a divine and human service, working not for things 
but for people, after the example of Our Divine Lord in Nazareth. 

The main theme of the third part of the book is the relationship between 
mortification and chastity, mortification being defined as a skill by which 
through the exercise and control of all the virtues, we organise ourselves 
prudently as one organic whole or person for God. Since the purpose of mor- 
tification is to safeguard the spiritual life and growth, its discipline embraces 
all the faculties of the soul, the senses, passions, and the higher faculties of the 
understanding and will. Finally, there are valuable appendices on a varied 
range of subjects of which ‘“‘The Social Background of Vocation’’ is particularly 
interesting and enlightening. 

This is an essentially readable book. There is no question of “‘skimming gaily”’ 
through its thought-filled pages, but the discipline necessary to its assimilation 
will prove most rewarding. 

SISTER M. RITA, O.P. 


The Practice of the Rule. By L. Colin, C.SS.R. Mercier Press, Cork. Pp. 250. 
21/-. 

EVERY religious lives according to a rule. With some the rule descends to great 

detail, with others less so. With all, in principle at least, it regulates all their 

conduct and activity. It is therefore most important that their attitude to it 


and their observance of it should be correct, balanced and supernaturally 
motivated. 


This book is probably the most complete exposé of the place and importance 
of the rule in religious life that has been written. Whatever his rule, every religious 
will find something here to instruct, enlighten, or reprimand him. There is, in 
fact, hardly anything else left to be said on the subject. The distinction between 
the spirit and the letter is treated, as are the holiness and authority of the rule, 
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the evils of its non-observance, the enemies of observance, the difficulties of 
fidelity, the duties of subjects and superiors, and a host of other topics. The book 
abounds in long quotations from the saints and spiritual masters, all very apt 
and well-chosen. 

The basic theology of the subject is well handled. The question of dispen- 
sations is given a balanced treatment, the need of keeping the rule out of love 
is stressed and the distinction between laxity and breadth of view on the one 
hand and rigorism and exactness of cbservance on the other is well treated. 
Some good points are made about general chapters, visitation, adaptations. 

We suggest two criticisms. Firstly the style is that of the preacher rather than 
of the writer. For example, on page 74 the lax religious is compared in the 
space of ten lines to a sick man, a twig, a badly-built boat, a tottering wall and 
a rotten tree. This multiplication of metaphor would pass more readily in the 
pulpit than in print. Secondly, the book is somewhat over-long. 230 pages is a 
great deal on the one subject of the rule, even when treated under such a diversity 
of heads as it is here. One feels that the author wanted to put everything into 
the book. It has been well said that a book should be like an iceberg—one 
tenth showing and nine tenths not. Suggestion can be more effective than 
outright statement. But these criticisms do not detract from the definite merit 
of the book. It contains much that is excellent and we recommend it especially 
to all priests having to prepare conferences for religious. They will find it 
invaluable. 

NivarD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 
Mount St. Joseph’s Abbey, Roscrea 
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Approach to Prayer. By Hubert Van Zeller. Sheed and Ward, London. Pp. 129. 
10/6. 


J JUDGE it a most difficult thing to write a good book on prayer. Here Dom Van 
Zeller has given us an outstanding work. He takes us into the realm of interior 
prayer very methodically, step by step, and one tastes the fruit of his experiential 
knowledge and wisdom. It seems a climactic point when toward the middle of 
the bock he says that one of the effects of prayer is that worry over success or 
failure in the world fades to insignificance. ‘‘When a man’s eyes are found to 
focus on the horizon he does not notice the grasshoppers at his feet”. Metaphors 
like this abound. They make the work appealing and clear. 

The closing chapter, “The conclusion about prayer” is eloquent. Simple 
statements like the following clarify a lifetime of effort and struggle: “Direct 
your desire, your most significant desire, towards the love of God. It will be 
the action of grace that brings this movement to its consummation . . . The life 
of the spirit is the life of directed desire. We cannot be sure of being always 
alert to the perception and the attraction of truth, but we can be sure of being 
always directed towards it ... The closer we keep in touch with Him by 
reiterated desire the greater the praise we give Him and the more surely we 
dispose ourselves for the union of our souls with Him’. 

The only thing I would do to improve this book is to translate the few Latin 
phrases into English. Catholic priests and scholars are apt to be bi-lingual 
(or more), and certain phrases or quotations are more meaningful to them in 
Latin. A sentence like Caritas Christi urget nos has a beauty which is un- 
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questioned, but a clerical scholar may like to know that it is less meaningful 
in its context than it would be in English. This is especially true if the work is 
to be for “‘all’’ as the author announces in the preface. 
In spite of this I shall be hurrying to give the book to my friends. 
SisteR M. MArHuias, O.P. 
Villa Schifanoia, Florence 


Guidance in Spiritual Direction. By Rev. Chasles Hugo Doyle. Mercier Press, 
Cork. Pp. 298. 21/-. 

Tue purpose of this book is to encourage priests to undertake the work of 
spiritual direction and to assist them in it. The author’s view is that there is a 
great need for more priests to undertake the role of spiritual director and that 
they are deterred from it by fear or by lack of effective preparation for it in the 
seminary. He discusses in detail the different “stages”? of the spiritual life and 
gives practical directions for guidance in each of them. 

It might seem at first sight that Father Doyle is not attempting to do anything 
which has not been done before since every priest has at his disposal, for instance, 
Tanquery’s Spiritual Life, with its close analyses making for ease of reference. 
But he makes personal contact with the reader in a way that makes the matters 
discussed rather less formidable to his readers. The author’s utter lack of self- 
consciousness makes possible an occasional flash of humour, a few auto- 
biographical details and some naiveté. This latter characteristic of the book may 
irritate a little but it is unlikely that it will seriously mar the whole work, whose 
patent sincerity is one of its strongest recommendations. 

Many authorities on the spiritual life are quoted from the author’s wide 
reading. It is to be expected then that the emphasis is upon the perfection to be 
achieved in the religious state or by dedicated persons in the world. It is a pity 
that there is not a clearer exposition of the peculiar perfection of those in the 
world—the majority—who urgently need guidance as to the positive values in 
their lives. In particular the ready use of the word “‘impure’’ to describe certain 
actions, with the statement that these actions may in certain circumstances be 
lawful, may tend to imply that they have no positive value at all but are merely 
permitted. It might seem that virtue is to be found only by restricting and never 
by performing them. However, this is a question which needs discussion in 
books of a different kind. Father Doyle’s object is to pass on the teaching of 
spiritual writers and to reduce it to system and order. This he succeeds in doing. 


DESMOND WILSON 
St. Mary’s College, Belfast 


Thoughts in Solitude. By Thomas Merton. Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 100. 
10/6. 


A VOLUME Of pensées in two sections; (a) Aspects of the Spiritual Life; (b) Love 
of Solitude. The chapters have no titles, and they vary in length from half a 
page to six pages. First section definitely the better. Most of the nineteen 
“chapters” are good and some have genuinely brilliant flashes, e.g. “There is 
no neutrality between gratitude and ingratitude. Those who are not grateful 
soon begin to complain” (p. 36). Some are beautiful, e.g. Bells (p. 56). But 
the author is too hard on modern man in the first one (p. 19). The comparison 
on p. 51 between poverty and penury is too facile and means little. On p. 58 
the author plays with the words “‘is” and “is not” and ends up with what looks 
like nonsense. But on the whole the section is good. 
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_ Love of Solitude is less so, partly because it is less simple. The paradoxical, 
involved, repetitive style so beloved of Father Merton is more in evidence. 
Also there is little enough in many of the chapters. Those dealing with solitude 
seem too personal to haye much appeal for anyone other than the author. 
A few of the ideas are questionable, e.g. p. 84, the relation between the martyr 
and the solitary. Does anyone really despise the solitary vocation? (p. 90). 
But these are small items. The main criticism of this section is that while con- 
taining a great deal of matter there is really very little in it. One wonders what 
sort of readers Father Merton has in mind. The publishers imply the book is 
for everyone. Doubtless many will be attracted by the esoteric-sounding title. 
Many too will perhaps fail to see the real difference there is between profundity 
and obscurity. Personal notes, such as the content of this book, especially the 
second half, need to be very selectively edited before being given to the public. 


NivARD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 
Mount St. Josepl’s Abbey, Roscrea 


The English Religious Heritage. By Conrad Pepler, O.P. Blackfriars Publications, 
London. Pp. 444. 27/6. 


THE past two years have witnessed the publication of several learned studies 
and texts of mediaeval English contemplatives, and this may presage a welcome 
resurgence of popular interest in their writings, which have in recent times been 
overshadowed by the great Spanish mystical treatises. This lucid and important 
study by Father Pepler will both stimulate this interest and guide it in a sane 
direction, for he is one of the (alas!) very few English authorities competent 
to relate such writings both to their contemporary theological context and to 
the complex tradition of earlier mystical literature, which sets a source-problem 
as yet inadequately investigated. (This is such a valuable book that it seems 
churlish to lament the absence of a preliminary chapter which might have 
traced the general development from the neo-Platonists through the pseudo- 
Dionysius and Richard of St. Victor. And the lack of an index makes it difficult 
to piece together the valuable obiter dicta on the question.) 


The book begins with an adequate sketch of the historical development of 
Christianity in England. The major mystical writers are then examined according 
to the three-fold systemisation formuiated by the pseudo-Dionysius—the 
Purgative Way for the beginner, the Illuminative Way for the contemplative 
who has mastered his base instincts, and the Unitive Way for those who attain 
the higher plateau of the spiritual life. Langland’s Piers Plowman serves as an 
apposite introduction, for it depicts the world of sin and degradation from which 
the pilgrim must first emerge by the aid of sacramental grace. The Ancren Riwle 
(or Nun’s Rule), written about 1200, aptly illustrates the Purgative Way; here 
Father Pepler well stresses the gentler and less spectacular methods of mor- 
tification enjoined by the English tradition. Richard Rolle (whose Melos Amoris 
appeared recently in an edition by Professor Arnould of Trinity College) 
exemplifies the Illuminative Way, the “‘state of infused contemplation” in 
which prayer is moved by God rather than by the human will. Both the author 
of The Cloud of Unknowing and Mother Julian of Norwich afforded differing 
facets of the Unitive Way. Finally, Walter Hilton’s Scale of Perfection is shown 
to be the most complete and the most precisely theological summary of the 
whole journey. 

The author’s concern with these treatises is primarily with their practical 
value for the twentieth-century traveller. There is continual illumination not 
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only on the salutary precepts of the contemplatives, but also on the features 
the imitation of which might be unprofitable and indeed dangerous. The famous 
comment in The Cloud on the relationship between the active and the con- 
templative life (“A man cannot be fully active except he be in part contemplative; 
nor yet fully contemplative ... e:cept he be in part active’’) is profitably 
discussed. But perhaps the most impressive feature of these successive analyses 
is the repeated emphasis by the writers on liturgical participation and the 
central importance of sacramental grace. Such emphasis enables Father Pepler 
to make an effective riposte to enthusiasts of ‘“‘natural’” mysticism like Mr. 
Aldous Huxley and Mr. Gerald Heard, who regard any ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion or dogma as a hindrance to intimate union with the divine. 
P. G. WALSH 

University College, Dublin 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


. .. But Not Conquered. Edited by Rey. Bernard T. Smyth. Browne and Nolan, 
Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 216. 15/-. 


As it happened, I was one of the pioneer group of Maynooth Missionaries who 
went to China in 1920; the last of our priests was expelled in May, 1954. We 
were in China when Communism was only a tiny cloudlet in a fair blue sky. 
Maynooth Missionaries watched the cloudlet grow until it became the raging, 
crushing storm which swept away, perhaps forever, the China we knew. 

We listened, impatient, angry but largely helpless, as a chorus of sophisticated 
writers assured the world that Chinese Communism was different; it was only 
agrarian reform; it was only enlightened liberalism; it would never be guilty 
of the crudity of religious persecution. We knew then how wrong all this was, 
but we could not make our voices heard above the approving din. It is a very 
melancholy satisfaction to have been proved right. 

What we have witnessed in China and Korea imposes a duty to shout our 
message from the housetops, and our message can be spoken in a very few 
words. Everywhere Communism is the same; everywhere Communism has a 
bitter undying hatred of Catholicism; everywhere Communism is a menacing 
possibility, especially wherever people complacently say: “It could never 
happen here’. 

. . . But not Conquered does much to proclaim these vital truths. But of course 
this book is not really about Communism at all. It is about Christianity, and 
Communism is merely the background. That is why I venture to hope that many 
readers will find... But not Conquered an exciting, stimulating book. It tells of 
Catholicism and of Catholics in face of this new monochrome terror. It admits 
the occasional cowardice, the weaknesses, the failures. But far other is the 
burden of its story. In Chesterton’s ringing words: 

“That though you hunt the Christian man 
Like a hare on the hill-side 
The hare has still more heart to run 
Than you have heart to ride’. 

I am hardly one -to underestimate the gravity of the Communist menace. 
Like many another I think it perhaps the greatest threat in the history of the 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless I think it is well to remember that Catholicism 
had been going on for quite a while before Karl Marx was born. It will still go 
serenely on when Communism is remembered, if at all, only as a costly, ponderous 
and faintly ludicrous experiment in human relationships. In a word, we must 
take Communism seriously, but not too seriously. That is the mood in which 
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these six young Columbans have written a book which, for all its tragic story, 
is a gay defiant Christian book. If I may say so over a chasm of several thousand 
miles and many years, I am proud of it and them. 

-++ THOMAS QUINLAN 
Choon-Chun, Korea 


The Ecumenical Movement: a Catholic Approach. By Gustave Weigel, S.J. 

Geoffrey Chapman, London. Pp. 79. 6/-. 
FATHER WEIGEL, the author of this study, is right: too many of what he calls 
Catholic thinkers (that may include you and me?) are uninformed to the point 
of discomfort on the subject of the movements, non-Catholic and Catholic, 
that have as their common object the reunion of Christendom, and very few of 
them indeed have thought deeply enough about the problem to be able to realise 
that what is happening in this field outside the Church is “the most striking 
ecclesiological event since the sixteenth century Reformation’’. Father Weigel 
seeks to correct the balance. In less than eighty pages he does three valuable 
things. He describes non-Catholic ecumenism as expressed through the World 
Council of Churches, bringing to the task an authority derived from the closest 
personal observation including attendance as one of the Catholic ‘“‘accredited 
but unofficial observers” at the meeting of the constitutive committee of the 
World Council which held the North American Conference of Faith and Order 
in Oberton in 1957. He next outlines the different Catholic Ecumenical projects 
at work, gives the Roman pronouncements directly bearing on the ecumenical 
movement, and lists the more prominent Catholic works so far published on 
the subject. 

All so far is invaluable to any one merely interested in the facts of the situation. 
The best of Father Weigel’s essay, however, is the final section in which he 
answers criticisms of Catholic ambivalence formulated by the General Secretary 
of the World Council. Father Weigel points out that the validity of this charge 
depends upon one’s starting point. The Catholic feels no ambivalence whatsoever. 
He wholeheartedly desires the union of all Christians and even non-Christians 
in the una sancta. He has a perfectly clear concept of what that Church is. On 
the other hand, he does not see the World Council as something strange and 
disturbing. Taking his cue from the Holy Office which did not hesitate to call 
the Council the fruit of the inspiration of grace, the Catholic’s love, good wishes 
and prayers move towards it. But he does not want the World Council to 
continue in existence indefinitively. He wants it to bring all of its churches 
into the Catholic Church. 

Father Weigel with admirable courtesy examines the non-Catholic position 
and suggests that indifferentism, the implication that unity of doctrine, at least 
in the beginning, is not necessary, is the great danger of their ecumenism. 
He answers the charge of Roman “rebuffs”, touches on the uncomfortable 
position of the Byzantine Orientals in the World Council, and finally examines 
at length the hope which so many Protestants hug to themselves that the Catholic 
Church will one of these days ‘“‘come to her senses’”’ and abandon her exclusivist 
attitude. While adverting to the danger of false irenicism, Father Weigel stresses 
the anxiety of the Catholic ecumenist to talk to non-Catholics. Understanding, 
however, as he rightly insists, is the conditio sine qua non for fertile contacts, 
and this commits the Catholic theologian to a closer study of non-Catholic 
positions. It is becoming increasingly clear that some of the controversial issues 
of the past were, in the light of today, needlessly roused. 

A stimulating book, for which we bespeak many readers in Ireland. 

Le6n O BROIN 


Stillorgan Road, Dublin 
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FATHER EUGENE O’SULLiVAN, O.P., St. Dominic’s Retreat House Cork, writes: 
of The Church and Israel, by J. Van der Ploeg, O.P. (Blackfriars, 62 pages, 4/6): 
“This little book consists of twelve short chapters on the Jews, their expectations 
before Christ’s coming, their rejection of him and their subjequent history. It 
is written with Christian fairness’. Of No Abiding City by Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
(Blackfriars, 82 pages, 5/-), he writes: “This is a reprint of a well-known book. 
It contains twelve sermons by Father Jarrett based on the image of life as a 
journey”’. é 
Tue latest addition to Burns and Oates excellent paper-back series, Universe Books, 
is Monsignor Fulton Sheen’s well-known Peace of Soul (190 pages, 2/6). The 
same publishers have reprinted, in a two-shilling pamphlet (64 pages) the articles 
on Pope Pius XII: His Life and Work which appeared in the Tablet last October. © 

Sands and Co. have published selections (a thought for every day in the year) 
from Challoner’s Meditations, under the title A Daily Thought (compiled by 
Rev. V. Guazzelli, 185 pages, 7/6). 
Miss D. D. C. PocHIN MOULD writes of Sir William Dai: A Life of the Venerable 
William Davies, by Patrick J. Crean, published by the Catholic Truth Society of 
ireland, 65 pages, 6d: ‘An interesting and scholarly account, from some freshly — 
discovered sources, of the life and martyrdom of Father William Davies, the © 
first Welsh missionary priest to be executed in Wales—at Beaumaris in 1593. 
The author also gives an account of what appears to be the first Welsh book | 
printed actually in Wales, The Christian Mirror, produced by Father Davies — 
and his companions whilst in hiding in a cave on the Little Orme’s Head”’’. 

She writes of Simon Called Peter, by Mother Mary Simeon, S.H.C.J. (published 
by Browne and Nolan, Dublin, 111 pages, 12/6): “The Gospels give a vivid 
sequence of incidents detailing St. Peter’s relationship with Our Lord, and the 
future saint’s growth in holiness. Mother Simeon has arranged these incidents 
in sequence to form a series of meditations. But the publishers’ blurb saying 
they form a ‘plan of sanctity for the ordinary reader’ is hardly to be justified in 
the rather uninspired text, though John F. Kelly’s black and white illustrations ~ 
are a constant delight’’. 

For Children 


SIsTER M. CoRNELIA, O.P., Dublin, writes of four Vision Books (published by | 
Burns and Oates, London, each of them costing 12/6 for 190 pages): “‘Vision 
Books are written for the ages group 9-15, but St. Helena and the True Cross, 
by Louis de Wohl, will be read avidly even by more senior pupils, for its exciting 
episodes and crisp dialogue. There is valuable background for Roman History 
and the abstract terms of apologetics are illuminated. The central figure, St. 
Helena, is vigorously and consistently drawn. Catholic Campuses, stories of | 
American Catholic Colleges by Rosemarian Staudacher gives one the impression | 
of small pabulum thinly spread. The stories are brightly written, but they are of | 
little interest for Irish readers. St. Benedict, Hero of the Hills, by Mary Fabyan | 
Windeatt, is a faithful account of the saint’s life, simple in language and ideas, | 
but more suited to the nine-year-old than to the fifteen-year-old. More than | 
half of The Curé of Ars, by Milton Lomask, is taken up with the saint’s pre- | 
ordination struggles. But the author has chosen wisely from the vast materials 
available. The lovable personality of the saint emerges”’. 

FATHER EUGENE O’SULLIVAN, O.P., writes of Saints Upon a Time by Joan 
Windham (Sheed and Ward, London, 9/-): “Joan Windham has captured the 
fascination of the fairy-tale in telling the true stories of the saints; she manages 
to convey the impression that these stories might have happened 1,000 years 


ago, or that they might be happening to some good Christian down the road 
this very minute’. 


